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LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALEX. B. 





ka legere eouche de vie, qui fleurit & la surface du globe, ne 
eouure gue des ruines—Paris: printed, 1824. 


Tronetuted expressly for the Kaleidoscope f1 om a recent French work. 


LETTER VIII. 
CONTINUATION OF THE MINERAL CRUST. 
7 —- 

The ehalk which forms the bottom of the gulf or basin 
in which are deposited the layers composing the land ad. 
jacent to Paris, is a formation much more ancient and 
important than was for a long time supposed ; it is found 
in many different places, and is every where covered by 
four or five distinct formations, which are certainly pos- 
terior to it, and consequently prove it to be of very great 
antiquity. It must not, however, be placed in the rank 
of the most ancient layers of the soil of deposition ; there 
exist, in fact, in several places (at Honfleur, for example) 
layers of this soil evidently anterior to the chalk, and con- 
taining fossil crocodiles. Now, as these crocodiles live 
only in certain rivers and upon their shores, their presence 
in these lower layers proves evidently, that in the places 
where they are found fresh waters and dry land must have 
preceded the formation of the chalk. 

This is not the case in the basin of which we are speak- 
ing; the chalk of the neighbourhood of Paris is separated 
from the primitive soil only by a single formation (com- 
pact calcareous earth) containing no fossils, and appears 
to have succeeded it without any retreat of the waters, 
but merely in consequence of a change in the nature of 
the liquid. 

The species called belemnite is the characteristic fossil of 
chalk; that in our neighbourhood contains teeth of the 
squalus, a marine animal. In some other places, tortoises, 
and several reptiles of the order of saurus are found in 
it. All these, however, are animals living in the sea, so 
that we canhot entertain the least doubt respecting the 
marine origin of the chalky formation. 

After the retreat of the sea, which had deposited the 
chalk, the aspect of the country round Paris was very dif. 
ferent, in every respect, from that which it now wears. 
Imagine, Madam, a vast extent of white chalk, not pre- 
senting an even surface, but hollowed out in the form of a 
basin, rugged at the bottom, and diversified by consider- 
able elevations, with smooth steep sides. These elevations 

were not, like those which have replaced them, all of 
nearly equal height, but differed widely from each other 
in this respect. Most of them were, in fact, very low, 
whilst others, like the hills of Meudon and Calvaire, were 
high enough to remain constantly above the level of the 
seas that have since invaded our country. The former, 
therefore, are covered with the layers of svil deposited by 
these seas, whilst the protuberances of the latter still ex- 
hibit the chalk, in its primitive state, almost bare, and 
forming islands in the midst of the soil by which it is 
surrounded. 

1a general, those parts of the environs of Paris, which, at 
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the time when the chalky formation was at the surface of 
the soil, were the most elevated points, are not so now; 
and the inequalities of the ancient soil have no corres- 
pondence with those at present existing. 

The chalk must have remained bare during a long pe- 
riod of time, since it is incontestably proved by the result 
of many observations, that it had time to grow solid be- 
fore it was again inundated by the sea, which formed 
above it entirely different productions. _ 

Whilst the chalky soil was uncovered, it became the 
bed of collections of sweet waters, which left upon it their 
precipitations. The matter of these formations is distin- 
guished by the name of plastic clay, because it has the 
property of easily receiving impressions, and of retaining 
them a long time; it is unctious and tenacious, and is 
used, according to its different qualities, to make china, 
or coarse earthenware; crucibles and red crockery are also 
made of it. 

This layer, though very deep in some places, dimi- 
nishes in others to the thickness of a few inches. This 
circumstance is easily accounted for by the inequality of 
the masses of water by which it was deposited. 

No fossil body has yet been found in the lower layers 
of this clay: but the upper layers contain a large quan- 
tity of wood, the remains of plants, which, without doubt, 
grew upon our soil towards the end of the period of which 
we are speaking. In the upper layers of the same clay 
there are also found some marine bodies, which, when 
the sea returned, must have been mixed at the bottom of 
its waters with the productions of sweet water buried in 
the clay while it was still soft. 

This first formation of sweet water, deposited above the 
soil of chalk, did not very perceptibly change its sur- 
face; but the sea, which inundated it during a very long 
period of time, left depositions of much greater impor- 
tance in every respect; they form the soil known by the 
name of coarse marine calcareous earth, and contain the 
stones used for the construction of our edifices. In geolo- 
gical works this soil is called coarse calcareous carth of the 
environs of Paris. It consists of a succession of layers of 
considerable thickness, containing numerous shells, of 
very remarkable appearance; they are all, in fact, like 
those found in la Touraine, in so excellent a state of pre- 
servation, that their most delicate edges and sharpest points 
are often uninjured. They are found in an horizontal 
situation, as if they had been purposely placed there, and 
several of them preserve their pearly lustre. Another cir- 
‘cumstance, not less important to be observed, is the va- 
riety of the species contained in the different layers: I do 
not mean to say, that all the species deposited in each 
layer are entirely different from those of the layers in 
which it is inclosed ; but that a species very common in 
one layer, becomes less so in that immediately above it, 
whilst in the latter there are found some individuals of a 
new species. The next layer contains a greater quantity 
of this new species: thus, the first species disappear by 
degrees, and are replaced by others, so that it is easy to 
trace the variations occasioned in the animals living in the 
fluid, by the gradual change of its nature. A long space 
of time was, without doubt, requisite to produce these dif- 
ferences; but Nature, in the accomplishment of her works, 
regards not the progress of time. <A few thousand years, 





aR cameos 
although very considerable when compared with the ordi- 
nary period of our existence, form merely a point in the 
duration of the globe we inhabit. 

As for me, the present order of things appears to me 
momentary, when I reflect that it has existed only fifty or 
sixty centuries at the most: twelve or fifteen times the 
number of years that an oak can live, or fifty or sixty 
times the length of life usually attained by men, would 
lead us beyond the period when the human race first ap- 
peared upon the globe. We are so young upon the earth, 
that we have not yet had time to become acquainted with 
the small portion of its surface ceded to us by the ocean. 
However mortifying this eonviction of the novelty of our 
species may be to our vanity, it at least gives us reason to 
indulge hopes of a future state of perfection. We are yet 
too young to have learned wisdom; and our descendants 
will, perhaps, with justice, attribute to the ignorance and 
inexperience, inseparable from the infancy of the world, 
our foolish prejudices, oyr ridiculous instivutions, our 
rage for destroying one another, and our fatal inclination 
to measures of violence, so contrary to the dictates of hu- 
manity and reason. But let us return to our shells. 

In the last layers, their number gradually diminishes, 
and they at length entirely disappear. The first layers 
do not lie immediately above the plastic clay, but are 
separated from it by a layer of sand of various degrees of 
thickness. It has been remarked, that some quantity of 
sand is always placed between two different formations. 

The gross shelly calcareous earth, extended over the 
plastic clay, corresponds, also, in the form of its surface, 
with the inequalities of the soil of chalk; but it renders 
them less abrupt, as it is somewhat more abundantly 
diffused in the valleys than upon the extremities of the 
elevations. We learn this from our observation of the 
cavities dug in our neighbourhood for the construction 
of wells, and for the working of quarries. We also per- 
ceive, by the same means, that the elevations of the soil 
of chalk do not, in general, penetrate the layers of groés 
calcareous earth, which are accumulated upon their decli- 
vities, and, in some places, are even thicker upon their 
summits than elsewhere. 

The sea, after having inundated our country during 
a very long period of time, and deposited there the im- 
portant formation, of which I have just been speaking, 
retreated thence, and was succeeded by vast basins of 
fresh water, whose productions are very remarkable, be- 
cause they contain the only remains of terrestrial mam- 
malia that have yet been discovered. Tortoises, croco- 
diles, and other animals of the class of reptiles are, in. .; 
fact, found in the chalk, and even in the layers under 
the chalk: the shelly calcareous earth incloses, in certain 
places, bones of the manati, and the phoca, which are 
marine mammalia: but the terrestrial. mammalia are 
found only in the layers of soil deposited,,by fresh water, 
upon which we shall now make some observations. 

The layers of this soil, found in the basin of Paris, are 
not extended over its whole surface; but they are depo. 
sited in detached portions. This is the necessary reault 
of their mode of formation. They are divided into several 
kinds. 

1. That, designated by the name of silicious calcareous 
earth, supplies the stones, commonly \called millstones, | 
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which are used for the purpose of grinding. It is the 
characteristic of this formation to contain no fossil ; and 
this circumstance, for a long time, rendered its nature 
dubious. 

2. The formation called gypsum is, as well as the silicious 
calcareous earth, placed above the gross calcareous carth. 
The soil containing it may be considered to consist of 
three masses, of which the most superficial, and, conse- 
sequently, that, last formed, is the most important. This 
mass is every where called by workmen the first, because 
it is that which they first meet in digging. It incloses 
many bones and sometimes whole skeletons of the palao- 
tucrium and the anoplatherium, which are the most an- 
cient terrestrial quadrupeds of the globe, and now no 
longer in existence. They lived upon the shores of the 
waters by which this soil was deposited, and did not, 
without doubt, appear before the end of the period of its 
formation, since they are never found in the two lower 
masses. Their race must, however, have existed during 
a long time in our country; since some parts of the mass 
containing them are twenty metres in thickness. 

3. Above the gypsum are placed banks of marl of two 
kinds. The beds of this marl contain, besides animal 
fossils, some trunks of palm-trees petrified in flint. This 
circumstace tends to prove, that, during the period, 
when the palewotherium lived upon our soil, the tempera- 
ture was much more elevated than it is now. 

[To be continued.} 
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MR. BUTLER’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE REFORMATION, 
— “ 
(Concluded from our last.) 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Mr. Butler again endeavours to show there was no 
ground for the Reformation, on the plea of the unwil- 
lingness of the Popes and the Catholics in general, to ad- 
mit of any reform in the church. Several pages are em- 
ployed in proving, that from the remotest times there had 





been frequent acknowledgments and calls for the cor-| 4 ricer renso ners, contend it was understood that Huse, 


rection of abuses, and that during the fifteenth century 
several councils were assembled by the Popes and the Ca- 
tholic clergy, for the purpose of putting a check to the 


comprised in the clause of the safe-conduct, salud justitia, 
enormities which, Mr. Butler freely confesses, pervaded ce es fete oe ig ya as —, «el 

: ded than ’ ° 
the establishment. It would have been not only a mourn- | i; is evident, that had Huss proved himself a true son of the 


church witnessed the singular spectacle of three Popes | cil of Florence in 1442, to the appearance of Luther, 
nearly a century passed without any further attémpts 


all reigning and exercising the pontifical functions at the 

same time. Each declared his own election canonical, | at the reform Mr. Butler would have us to suppose 

each stood firm in his own infallibility, and the dread | the Catholic church was so eager for. The council sume 

words of excommunication passed between the three and | moned at Pisa in 1511, by Louis XII. was merely a po- 
litical inquiry to forward his success in the war he was 


the followers of each, with all the rapidity of a shuttle. 
carrying on with Julius II., as that, on the other hand, 


To put an end to this monstrous exhibition, and to repress 
the heresies of Wickliffe and Huss, a council was called, | assembled in opposition, by Julius, in the Lateran, was 
no more than a political counteraction to the one at Pisa. 


by the interference of the Emperor Segismund, at Con- 
—f Sismondi, 14, 137.) 


stance, and commenced its sessions in 1414. Now it can- 
not be denied that the extinction of this schism in the} During all this time no examination of importance, no 
attempt to remedy ecclesiastical abuses was made. All 


church was the primary and main cause of the assemblage, 
the heresy of the Bohemians secondary, and the reform | schism had ceased in the church ;_ the Popes were elected 
of abuses little more than contingent. Accordingly, the | without opposition, in the quiet, regular manner ; and the 


attention of the prelates was directed, in like proportion, 
to these several objects.. The schism was healed; John 
Huss, in spite of the implied pledge® of the Emperor and 
the assembly, and Jerome of Prague, his companion, 
were burnt alive; but as soon as they commenced the 
inquiry into the abuses of the orthodox, the council was 
dismissed by the very Pope itself had elected, under the 
promise of a continuation at a more convenient season. 
This Martin contrived, by shuffling, to put off from time 
to time, and it was not until a third attempt that a meet- 
ing was assembled at Basil, in 1431. At first the council 
appeared in good earnest, and several wise regulations 
were made; but the successor of Martin soon becoming 
alarmed at these encroachments, called an opposition as- 
sembly at Ferrara,-afterwards transferred to Florence, and 
excommunicated that of Basil. An anti-pope was elected 
by the latter council, and the whole church was again in 
arms. Of course no further act of the ecclesiastics at 
Basil was recognised by the Popes, and even their conduct 
was so disapproved of by the Sovereigns of Europe, that 
the anti-pope they had created saw himself forced by pub- 
lic opinion to resign.f From the suspension of the coun- 


* It is, perhaps, not very wise to moot this contested point 
in a note; I cannot, however, refrain from saying a word or 
two respecting it. The Catholics acknowledge a safe-conduct 
was given to Huss, by the Emperor, to and from the council; 
but, says the supporter of the reservation system, his safety 
was not ensured while at the council; others, less jesuitical 
















































general consent, to run on with a smoothness and regula- 
rity it had not enjoyed for a very long period. The re- 
forming spirit, which was partially aroused in the first 
half of the fifteenth century, had sunk into a state of in- 
sensibility and indifference; and corruptions remained 
connived at or uncared for. Though the abuses and 


century, no universal, and scarcely'an individual, call 
was made for a change. Almost all the talent of Italy, 
particularly the literary portion, was connected, by some 
tie or other, with the Papal church, either. as.actual eccle- 
siastics or dependants of the higher prelates, or as drawing 
@ pecuniary support from some benefice, clerical office, or 
fund. The abilities of all these charities were, of course, 
enlisted against the least attack or innovation on the rights 
of the Roman Pontiff. Divinity and theological studies 
were almost unattended to by those whose chief time, ac- 
cording to their profession, should have been devoted to 


ridicule, amongst the younger and more distinguished pre. 
lates; who, inoculated with the prevailing classic spirit 
and taste for elegant literature, found more pleasure in the 
Ciceronian turning of a period,® or the polishing a sonnet 
to a favourite mistress, than in poring over tomes of irre- 
fragable and angelic doctors, or examining the canons of 





Luther appeared, it is extremely doubtful whether any re- 
form would ever have been attempted; for, the people 
who could view the fifteen or twenty years before the 
breaking out of the Reformation, without any universal stir, 
might easily have permitted any subsequent enormity to 
passunnoticed. A reform, however, did at last take place, 


if he did not clear himself of the charge of heresy, was to abide 
by the decision of the assembly; and that this meaning was 








ful, but a surprising occurrence, if, through so many cen- | church, and been acquitted, there would have been no need 
of a passport back from the council: he would have been re- 
id eral contagio ceived with rejoicings, and protected by every one. This 
we aes from eae = rove - ral ~ nm, OF se taitiiandnaeah @ susan, Anette ‘een, 
who hed'not'the — er . wud, so8 | wd msg a ere that hisreturn would be equally attended with danger, which 
against the glaring corruptions, and insist loudly on a] could only happen in case he still retained his heretic opl- 
nions; and that such return was contemplated by him: for 
faulty people, it is to be hoped there is always some small | which a pledge of protection was given. It appears, secondly, 
“+ remnant” existing, animated with: a love of virtue, and | that 9 general opinion prevailed, that the pledge had been 

. . . .. | broken, in some manner or other, for the council, to allay 
a detestation of vice. It is only to be regretted, that in these rumours, formed an express decree, that though a 


turies, there had not been some who remained unspotted 


remedy. Amongst the worst of religious, and the most 











forced upon the Catholics by the Protestants, as clearly as 
one event can be said to produce another. But with what 
reluctance, what shrinking, was it brought about! Though 
the clergy at Constance had decreed that general councils, 
for the welfare of the church, should be held every ten 
years, they were not held; though Julius, on his consecra- 
tion (not to mention other instances) had taken a solemn 
oath, under pain of perjury and anathema, to hold a coun- 
cil at the end of two years, he had not hesitated to break 


whole Roman ecclesiastical government appeared, as if by _ 


general profligacy of the clergy increased rapidly towards _ 
the end of the-fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth - 


them. The sober, plodding ecclesiastic was the subject of 


the church for the purpose of reform. Indeed, had not 


the purest of worships there were not more, who, posses- | Sovereign shall have promised and given, during a certain 


i i ion. nd amelioration, i 
inthndionn-dnty chapestens* Steet’ at enietnieaien, thechurch, if the accused individuals are convicted of heresy : 


all matters of religious as well as civil polity, are effected | «+16 person who shall have promised them security shall 
by a majority; and so long as abuses exist in a religion | not, in this case, be obliged to keep his promise, by whatever 


which ought never to swerve, through any worldly motive, | tie he may be engaged.” Such a doctrine could only have been 
asserted by those who had some breach of faith to excuse. 


its one and only aim, the present virtue and future 
— oe A 1 tp P eee f tt It is next said the council was not guilty of his execution, 
haga CF NEN) «ay SS © ee oe Mpg Ay 298 but left his sentence to be determined by the civil power. 
mitted and countenanced by the greater part of the people | These are mere words. It makes but little difference, whe- 
who profess that religion. Now, until the corrections of | ther an ecclesiastic actually lighted the pile, or caused it to be 


the Council of Trent, forced upon it by the reformers, the | lit. The main offence of Huss was a religious one, viz. heresy: 
the laws against which p ded from the Church, and the 


Catholic religion was but very little amended by all their 

o. amet manner of death was that inflicted on heretics. The least 
individual efforts, however commendable, or by all the motion of the counei] would have saved his life, and it is ab- 
exertions of the antecedent councils of the fifteenth and | sura to suppose the civil power at that time was not entirely 


sixteenth centuries, however highly their labours and de- | submissive to its will. This note fs already too tone: B will 
i tolled by the learned tleman. Ashe hag | only add, whoever is desirous of seeing how the encrgy of the 
eres / e mind can bear up under the most horrid bodily sufferings, 


laid so “ ie ot age = the eee for — — ing, and may turn toa most interesting account of the death of Jerome 
the exertions exhibited in these meetings, it will perhaps / or prague, by Poggio Bracciolini, who was present at the 
be as well to examine if his praises are correctly bestowed. | execution, in Shepherd's Life of that celebrated Scholar. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century the Roman! + The celebrated Aneas ‘Sylvius Piccolomini bad written 














sing the will, possessed the power, to put their laudable | period, security for full protection, whatever may occur, still 
ne - loteam 4 his pledge shall not interfere with the rights and judgment of 





his oath. The Reformation then arose. The danger with 
which the Catholic church was threatened was apparent to 


strongly.in favour of the proceedings of the Basil assembly. 
On being chosen to the papacy in 1458, under the title of 





Pius II., he issued a brief, declaring his intention of imitating 
St. Paul and St. Augustine in their repentance, and expressing 
the sorrow he felt at his former conduct, in persecuting the 
church of God. He moreover declared, that all he had writ- 
ten in his character of Aneas Sylvius was the production of a 
damnable heretic; but, a3 Pius IL, he was an orthodox Pope. 

¥ Erasmus, in one of his witty tracts, entitled ** Cicerontanus,” 
has justly satirized these tasteless imitators of the Roman 
orator. The Cardinal Bembo has been frequently reproached 
for his reprehensible servility in this partienlar. Instead of 
the sacred name of God, he generally uses the classic expres- 
sion, dit immortales ication is, agua et. ignis inter- 
dictio—the Virgin, diva—and soon. His Italian sonnets par- 
take in the same way of the conceits and verbal expressions 
of Petrarch, without his beauty or feeling.. Indeed, Bembo is 
an excellent sample of the polite ecclesiastic of the day: his 
talents, unquestionably, were great, but not always used as 
became a dignitary ‘of the church and religion. 
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body; and the Emperor Charles V. urged on the 
aay red necessity of a change. At length, in 1537, 
twenty years after Luther's first opposition at Wittenberg, 
an assembly was convoked at Mantua ; but, * by the sug- 
gestion of the Prince of Darkness” (some difficulties con- 
nected with the rights of the church arising) the council 
was put off, and nothing further was done, except a few 
abortive attempts at a convocation, till eight years after- 
wards, when the celebrated Council of Trent commenced its 
sittings. The plague appearing the next year but one, it 
was seized upon by the Pope as a pretext for transferring 
and virtually dissolving the council. [t was, however, re- 
commenced in 1551, suspended anew in 1552, and Te. 
mained so until its re-opening, in 1562, during all which 


‘time, says a Catholic writer, nothing was thought. of the 


council. It finally finished its important labours in 1563. 

Now, from the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
to the close of the Council of Trent,® is there not, appa- 
rently, throughout, a wish to keep off, as long as possible, 
every examination or inquiry; to screen the abuses of the 
church, at every hazard, and under the slightest pretexts ; 
an extreme sensibility at every innovation ; a want of good 
faith; and a high degree of intrigue? all of which 
attest that nothing but the greatest and most absolute ne- 
cessity would have effected what at Jast was done. It is of 
no use to say the blame should only be laid on some un- 
worthy Prelates and reprehensible Popes, and not on the 
Catholic church ; for the power of effecting good, or of its 
being effected, must have rested somewhere. [fit was in 
the power of a Pope, and a few unprincipled ecclesiastics, 
to withstand the remajning virtpous body of the church, 
it only shows, more forcibly, the falling off of the system 
from the spirit of pureChristianity, the necessity of Luther's 
steps, and of a total separation. J/' it was not, it clearly 
proves the larger part of the laity and clergy, and, conse- 
quently ‘the church,” were adverse to, or at least ex- 
tremely negligent in, the reformation of abuses. 

As the remaining observations of Mr. Butler are not so 
closely connected with the subject of the Reformation as 
his preceding ones, but appear more personally addressed to 
Mr. Southey, I will conclude my remarks on this portion 
of his work with the hope that something may have been 
said successfully, in reply to his accusations, and with an 
earnest desire that Mr. Butler, as well as other Catholics, 
would bear in mind that it is not the characters or actions 
of the reformers, or their doctrines and opinions, which 
the Protestants exclusively admire, but the PRINCIPLE 
of the REFORMATION, the liberty of exercising the reason 
our Creator has given us. We all would say,'in the words 
of Archbishop Laud, *‘ If there have been any wilful and 
gross errors, not.so much. in opinion as fact, that is the 
crime of the reformers, not of the Reformation ; and they 
are long since gone to God to answer it.” 


Yours, &c. LIBRA. 





© After all the exertions of the Council of Trent, one of the 
most, if not the most, important points in the Catholic reli- 
gion was overlooked, and that designedly—the power of the 
Popes. Had its extent been clearly defined, it would have 
been of more service to the Catholic cause amongst Protes- 
tants, than half the other decrees of the assembly. But the 
council dared not enter upon the question; the legates uf the 
Pope declaring, that for no cause whatsvever should the 
authority of the Pope be discussed.—(F. Paul. Barrow.) Until 
this point shall be clearly settled by some general council, it 
will always remain a matter of cuntention of individual opi- 
nion; and the power of the Pope will increase or diminish, 
according as the voices for his high or low prerogatives prevail. 


Muiscellanics. 


PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE. 


ie 
On Monday week, the 21st ultimo, upwards of thirt 
well. tocar f Scotsmen, mostly natives of this ondnep, 
who were returning from the horse fair at Wigton, met at 
Bowness, & guide, and at nine o’clock at night, 
left the lat of pines wie the view of crossing to the Scottish 
side of the Solway. Though few friths are more treache- 





rous—and though again and again, travellers have perish- 
ed amidst the p aoe of waters, which in certain states of 
the moon and ially when moved by a south-west 
wind, rush up with tremendous violence—still such is the 
disinclination to ride 31 miles round by the bridge at 
Carlisle, that the passage from Bowness to Whinnyrigg, 
will always remain the favourite communication between 
many parts of Cumberland and the Scottish coast. At 
the time the party started, the night was perfectly calm 
and clear, and though the moon was down, the stars 
shone out ¢0 cheerily, that they anticipated both a safe 
and a speedy In fact, a thought of danger never 
crossed their minds, until they had proceeded nearly a 
mile on their way, and were about to ford the united 
waters of the Esk and Eden. And here a thick mist 
obscured the sky, and ually became so dense and 
opaque that they literally knew not which way they were 
moving, and could scarcely see a yard before them. On 
getting through the water, the party halted as it were 
instinctively, and held a hasty council ‘of war; but their 
opinions were various and jarring in the extreme. While 
some were for putting to the right about, others were for 
pushing straight forward ; but these words had lost their 
meaning, as no one could tell how the direct path lay, 
whether he was bound for England cr Scotland. Amidst 
their bewilderment, many would not believe that they had 
crossed the Esk, and plunged and replunged into the bed 
of the river, some going up, othersdown, and describin 
over and over again, the same narrow circle of ground. 
In this emergency, Mr. Thomas Johnston, Thornywaite, 
and Mr, Hetherington, Lochmaben, kept closely together, 
and by recollecting that the water runs from east to west, 
and observing how the foam fell from their horses’ feet, 
they rightly conceived how the shore lay, and moved on 
in the direction of Annan. But this clue was soon lost, 
and after wandering about for nearly an hour, they ap- 
eared to be just as far from their object as ever. At every 
ittle interval they paused to listen to the incessant cries, 
of distress and encouragement, that reached the ear in all 
directions—from England, Scotland, the middle of the 
Frith—from every point, in short, of the compass. But 
all was ** confusion worse confounded ;” and where there 
was no system whatever in the signele, the stoutest callers 
only seemed to be mocked b 
their own voices. Amidst this confusion, horns were 
sounded from the Bowness side, and anon the solemn 
peals of a church bell added not a little to the interest of a 
scene which, abstracting from its danger, was truly im- 
pressive; if not sublime. The rising tide was gradually 
narrowing the dry land, and should it come roaring u 
two feet abreast before they escaped from their present 
= where was the power on earth that could save them ? 
hese, of course, were painful reflections, and the two in- 
dividuals named above, after —s on quite at random, 
fortunately rejoined nine of their companions. And now 
the joyful cry was raised that they had found a guide in 
the person of Mr. Brough, of sma yo who hearing 
their cries, and knowing their danger, had even at the 
risk of his own life, traversed the sands in the hope of be- 
ing useful.’ But greatly as they rejoiced at his presence 
the danger was not yet over. - In a little time even the ge- 
nerous guide got bewildered, and literally knew not which 
hand to turn to. Still his advice was that the tide was 
coming—that they had not a mement to lose—that every 
thing depended on.decision and At times he dis- 
mounted and groped about until he came to some object 
or spot of ground he fancied he knew, and then galloped 
off at full speed to some other point, and by reckoning the 
time it required to get thither, and repeating the experi- 
ment eight or ten times, he su ed in ages Pe yeges 
fellow-creatures from the imminent danger in which they 
were placed. Too much praise, in fact, cannot be given 
to this individual, to whom, as Thos. Johnston justly ob- 
served, the party, under God, owed their deliverance. A 
friend indeed'reports, that when wholly at a loss what to 
do, he accidently stumbled over the trunk of a tree, which 
some former flood had left indented in the sand, and that. 
by accurately examining the position of an object he had 
——— seen in day-light, he knew at once the bearings 
of the coast, and thus facilitated the almost miraculous es. 
cape.of the party. But be this as it may, his presence was 
of the test possible use ; his local knowledge inspired 
a confidence that was iously wanting; and, as 
event proved, every thing depended on the decision and 
speed. he so stgictly enjoined. Though, under ordinary 


circumstances, twenty minutes may suffice to trot across | of the Ch 


the sands, nearly three hours had been consumed in zig- 
zagging to and fro; and within a quarter of an hour or 
less from the time the party the beach, the tideas- 
cended with ad of force which must soon have proved 
fatal to the bol rider, the stoutest horse which the 





treacherous Solway ever ensnared. The fog that occasion- 


e mournful echoings of | ¢, 


P| in your visiting-book the name of one 





ed all the danger was one of the densest ever known, and 
we should here mention the meritorious conduct of Mr. 
Lewis Bell, residing near Dornock, and two other farmers, 
whose names we have not yet heard. By crossing a few 
minutes earlier, these individuals had weathered the mist, 
buf on hearing ted cries of distress, they very hu- 
mancly retraced their steps, and joined the wanderers on 
the Scotch side much about the same time as Mr. Brough. 
But, in place of guiding, they required to be guided, and 
actually shared all the perils of t to whose assistance 
they had so promptly hastened. 
nd here we must return to the other half of the tra- 

vellers, who, after the hasty council of war, replunged 
through the river with the view of returning to the village 
of Bowness. The guide was amongst them, but what 
with the ringing of bells, the blowing of horns, and the 
shouts of distress that were every where raised, he became, 
itis said, as deaf as a post and the most bewildered man of 
the whole. Different routes were tried and abandoned, 
and so little was known of their real situation that some of 
them followed as'closely the course of the stream as if they 
had been anxious to meet, rather than flee from the com- 
ing tide. But the church bell at last proved a sort of bea- 
con, and after different persons had ventured with lights 
to the rivers’ edge, the whole party were attracted to the 
spot, and conveyed to a comfortable home for the night.— 
In this way no accident occurred, but the chances were ten 
to one against them, and we have been rather particular 
with the above narration, in the hope that it may prove a 
serious warning. No man who has read the spirited sketch 

iven in *R aac ca requires to be irformed of the 

anger of the Solway, and one thing we w 
recommend—and that is, that every guide should be 
nished with a pocket compass by day, and both a compass 
and lantern by night. The articles in question are easily 
carried, and it is painful to reflect that many brave men 
should have perished from the wilful ignorance of them. 
selves or others of one cardinal point of the compass.— 
Dumfries Courier. 


Early Rising.—There is no time spent so stupidly as 
that which inconsiderate people pass in a morning be- 
tween sleeping and waking. He who is awake, may be 


at work or at play; he who is asleep, is recei the re. 





reshment necessary to fit him for action; but the hours 
spent in dozing and slumbering are wasted, without 
either —— or profit. The sooner you leave your bed 
the seldomer you will be confined to it. What is to be 
said for the folly of not going out to an evening party, 
until you ought to be going into your bed? Have you 
mother, whom 
you have not heard heartily lament the late hours of the 
fashionable world as the principal cause of the predomi- 
nance of the lily in the complexion of her children? Do 
you recollect to have ever learned any thing worth re- 
membering after eleven o'clock at night? I dont. Mid- 
night conversation cannot be any thing more than the mere 
caput mortuum, and the vapid draining of brains collapsed 
by the continued cogitations of the fourteen or fifteen 
preceding hours! or the irrational effervesence of the 
**hot and rebellious liquors” which have been taken to 
revive their flagging spirits. The machinery of man, 
like the works of a watch, after a certain time wants 
winding up, or it will go down-—when this time comes, 
till a gentleman is wound up by food and rest, he cannot 
talk any better than his watch can tick till that is wound 
up again.—Dr. Kitchiner. 





The silent Woman.—Madame Regnier, the wife of a 
law officer at Versailles, while talking in the presence of 
a numerous party, dropped some remarks which were out 
of place though not very important. Her husband repri- 
manded her before the whole company, saying, ** Silence, 
Madam, you are a fool!”—She lived twenty or thirty 
years afterwards, and never uttered a single word, even 
to her children! A_ pretended theft was committed in 
her presence, in the hope of taking her by surprise, but 
without effect, and nothing could induce her to k. 
When her consent was veges for the marriage of any 
of her children, she bowed her head and signed the con- 
tract.—Madame Campan’s Journal. 


Judicial Joke.—It is said that the late Chief Baron 





the Ley ys was a very facetious companion over the bottle, 
e 


which he much —— At one of the Judge’s dinners 
during the Assizes, there was ta Dignitary 
urch. When the was removed, ‘* I always 


thiak,” said the very Reverend guest, ‘1 always think, 
my Lord, that a certain quantity of wine does a mun no 
harm after a good dinner!”—*Oh no, Sir!—by no 
means,”—replied the Chief Baron,—** it is the uncertain 
4 that does all the mischief !”— Note to * The Bar,” 
a Pocm. 
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Poetry. 





TO THE GENIUS OF POETRY. 
a 

Beaysiful spirit! a bright halo flinging, 
And like, a seraph, airs of heaven aye singing 
In cheerless wilds, where still, by fate’s decree, 
Deprived of every solace, saving thee, 
Too oft thy vocaries dwar Life-giving Poesy | 
In lightaome hour companion soft and bland, 
Nevelling at will in bowers of fairy land, 
And weaving many a garland, rich and rare, 
Wherewith to bind thy flower-wreathed altar fair: 
Soul-breathing Poetry! an idol thou, 
Ere Care has stamp'd her impress on the brow, 
And silver'd o'er the raven locks of youth 
With premature decay, the gift of ruth !— 
Immortal essence of immortal mind, 
In joy delighting; but when roars the wind, 
Aud the tired mourner, on the billows tost, 
Weeps by the grave of hopes too fondly nurst, 
And, yielding to the influence of despair, 
Rends from her brow the rose that lingered there |— 
Sweet soother of the madly-yelling storm, 
’Tis then, indeed, thou com’st in angel form; 
Speed'st on seraphic pinion from above, 
And visits earth,—a minister of love. 


Yes! in affliction’s wild and stormy hour, 

When the wing’d lightning scathes the summer bower, 
When kindred coldness, like a poisoned dart, 

Pours its dark venom through the wasted beart; 
When traitor Love his visor throws aside, 

And thorns upspring where grew the garden's pride; 
When Friendship with her ignis-fatuus light, 

Fades like that exhalation of the night! 

When Misery her midnight banner rears, 

And Penury her flinty eouch prepares; 

When frowns the world where erst its witehing emile 
Did, syren like, the trusting heart beguile; 

Then, Poetry, dear Maid! the power is thine 

‘To scatter radiance from thy starry shrine; 

Whisper of hope amid surrounding strife, 

And win the drooping sorrower back to life! 


Yea! angel comforter, celestial friend ! 
With Time's realities thy dreamings blend; 
Still thy own myrtle round the cypress twine, 
Am bear to far-off regions all divine ! 
Still, fate defying, seize the sounding lyre, 
And eweep it with a master-hand of fire; 
Still cheer the heart that joys in thee alone, 
And bends a suppliant at thy hallowed throne! 
Still wreathe with flowers of hope that never die 
The gloomy chambers of mortality ; 
And thine, but thine! how blest the meanest shed 
That ever rose o'er Lapless Poet's head ! 

Liverpool. a 

EEE 


POETICAL EPISTLE 
/—_ 

Feuenp Ganans, 
Your letter griev’d me, yet it gave me pleasure, 

This may seem strange, though not more strange than true; 
Row oould I but be griev'd beyond all measure, 

‘To find your prospects had not chang’d their bue? 
Mow could | but be pleas'd with such a treasure, 

As is to mea kind reply from you? 
Yet, on the whole, excuse me if 1 say it, 
Whmoe'er the pleasure, sorrow doth outweigh it 





-THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


For, where's the man, so destitute of heart, 

Can look upon misfortunes like your own, 
Without, at ieast,a wish he could impart 

Some healing balm, to sooth a brother’s moan; 
Yet Chatterton, the dearest child of art, 

Was doom'd in penury and want to groan: 
Shame on thee, Bristol! that unmov’d could see, 
A son, and such a son, in misery. 


What! of the thousands wrung from blood of man, 
Not one poor seus* a fellow man to save 

From ills, that, choking up life’s little span, 
Soon laid their victim in an early grave? 

But his proud spirit was not of your clan, 
He never was, he never would be slave; 

He could not crouch and truckle tu the great, 

He would not lie a beggar at their gate. 


He'd perish first: and oh! sad truth to tell, 
He did so perish. Nota friend was near, 
The parting anguish of his soul to quell, 
Or o’er his death-couch shed one friendly tear. 
Ill-fated boy !—poor outcast, fare thee well! 
And though no trophy decks thy lowly bier, 
Thou hast a nobler than can art invent; 
Thy name—thy best, thy proudest monument. 


But thou hast one memorial, and of stone, 

E’en in the place that did deny thee bread; 
Nay, good Bristolians, but ’twas cheaply done, 

For one so dear. What better can be said? 
Look on yon venerable pile, where oft, alone, 

The youthful bard would commune with the dead, 
And in deft strains of “ auntiente mynstrelsie” 
Awake the memory of days gone by. 


* Look in his gloomed face, his sprighte there scanne; 
How woe-begone, howe wither’d, for wynde, deade! 

Haste to thie church-glebe-house, asshreived manne! 
Haste to thie kiste, thie onlie dortoure bedde 
Cale as the daie whiche will gre on thie hedde 

Is charitie and love aminge highe elves; 

Knightis and barons live for pleasure and themeelves.” 


Yon sacred fane, which he would oft explore, 

As if to shame the niggards of his race, 
Wow he is gone, uprears its head no more, 

But stands as 'twere chief mourner of the place, 
And vain the attempts its beauty to restore; 

For, to perpetuate the sire’s disgrace, 
The son’s renown, forth burst the awful flame, 
And heaven's own altar rises to his name. 


I would, friend Gerard, thou hadst been with me, 
When first I visited that sacred spot; 

Nune would delight more feelingly than thee, 
In scenes connected with his hapless lot: 

The very chests may there be seen, whence he 
Drew the materials of his wondrous plot. 

I marvel that ere this they were not sold; 
A proof they’re deemed here worth but little gold. 


Of all the evils that afflict mankind, 

Or what mankind are pleas’d to think are evils, 
Though whether for our good or ill design’d, 

Is quite above our comprehension’s levels, 
There's nothing half so irksome to my mind 

As those same mortal plagues, they call blue devils. 
I say, they may be sent us for our good; 
Though this I cannot say—I wish I could. 
But let philosophers this knot unravel, 

Or not, I care not, it is nought to me; 
My path of life I've often known ’em grave, 

And I but speak of what I hear or see; 


‘| And when I had ‘em, I resolved to travel, 


As thinking that a remedy might be; 
And se I found it, as you too will find, 
Se my example please te bear in mind. 

e e & e e ° e 

Some folks are wittiest when they least intend it, 

To wit, Dean Swift's friend, when he praised his horse 
For carrying such a head, and, then, to mend it, 

Said ‘twas aforshand that he meant, of course: 
A case as pat befel me, and I penn’d it;— 

Two sawyers quarrell'd till they grew quite hoarse; 
At last quoth he above to him below— 
* You area cut above your business, Joe.” 


You are, I think, a connoisseur in beer, 

And love the subject ‘‘ warm” your powers t’exert on ; 
You are to know, as Walton says, that, here, 

They sell three several sorts—Beer, Ale, and Burton. 
The first is best, though bad, and very dear; 

The Ale in strength will surely never hurt one; 
He who takes Ale for Beer, a fool is thought, 
Since Beer is sixpence—dAle is but a groat. 


® Poor sous.—This is incorrect: they gave him a Daw:-er. 








I thought, as very likely you may think, 

That Burton meant what doth its name imply; 
Namely, true Burton Ale, the best of drink, 

And that which Burton only can supply; 
Whereas ’tis no more like the thing than ink, 

As you'll admit if the receipt you'll try: 
Take then a pint of Beer, one ditto Ale, 
Now you've a quart of Burton &t for sale. 


That's Bristol Burton, how do ye like it, eh? 
Just ask my brother, and he'll tell you more; 
For when we took te Pill a walk that day, 
We likewise took the mixture as before 
Related ; and they called it as I say, 
And for each pot they added 5 to th’ score, 
Meaning that 5d. was the price per pot, 
Which strikes me, strikes an average, does it not? 


You'll be so good as pardon all digression ; 
My letter but a hodge-podge I must call, 
But if a bard can’t use his own discretion 
He'll make but sorry work out after all. 
For me, I seruple not to make confession, 
T'll follow Byron, let what will befal, 
Though at a distance so immensely great, 
You'll think that vanity has turn’d my pate. 


Byron, the soul of poetry, is dead— 
The mighty master-spirit of the age; 
How mourn’d the nations when that spirit fled ! 
One common theme of grief all hearts engage. 
Achalans weep! for he, your heart and head, 
No more the battle of the just shall wage. 
May his example long inspire the free 
To fight the glorious fight of liberty. 


You told me that the song I sent to you, 
To the Kaleidoscope had found its way. 
T do not say your story is not true, 
Or mean to give the lie; I only say 
It never yet has come within my view; 
And I read regularly every K————.. 
It must have been into the Mercury, 
Not the Kaleidoscope you cast your eye. 
Bristol, Sept. 8. 1824. 
P. S.—I’ve just receiv'd the last Kaleidoseope; 
Pray, signify to Mr. Smith the same. 
I would not be too sanguine; still I hope 
The thing will take, when once it gets a name: 
Not that we Bristol folk with you would cope; 
We like to play a safe and cautious game; 
For we have found, whether you have or not, 
That threep y ’s sooner spent than got. 


I need not say how great was my surprise, 
Toread my rigmaroles to you in print: 
In truth, I scarcely could believe my eyes, 
To see the paper, and would merely hint— 
I dont object thereto, with this provis. 
O, that you'd put your answer likewise in’t. 
Se shall the world hear both sides of the story, 
And bane and antidote be both before ye. 


A NICE POINT. 
(vRom a oan FABLES AND EPIGRANA.) 





— enjoys a ae grentest| blisees, 
ia n, who Dorinda’s picture kisses, 
Or Tom his friend, the favoured elf, 
Who kisses fair Dorinda’s self? ~ 
Faith, ’tis not easy to divine, 

While both are thus with raptures 
To which the balance should incline, 


Since Tom and John both kiss a painting. | 


THE POINT DECIDED. 
Nay, surely John’s the happier of the twain, 
Because—the picture cannot kiss again. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


(From the Liverpool Courter.) 
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> eo substantially feasting upon.—Yours, &c. 





* cation. Yours, &c. 
' Liverpool, Feb, 28, 1825. A NORTHUMBRIAN. 
CORPORATION ESTATE 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE.—LOCAL AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 
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Gocal Letter Box. 
TUESDAY, MARCH 15, 1825. 


SUNDAY SLAVERY. 

—>_ 
T0 THE EDITOR. 
$in,—4_ am very happy to inform you that the letter 
from Spectator, on the above subject, which appeared in 
the Liver of the 7th instant, produced an instantaneous effect 
upen the foreign merchant particularly alluded to, whose 
clerks were at once released from their attendance at his office 
on the Sabbath, so justly reprobated by Spectator. But, to 











make up for the sacrifice thus made to “avarice, or deep 
rooted continental habits,” he exacted their attendance until 
avery late hour on Saturday night, to which the young men 
most willingly submitted. The experiment, however, failed; 
as he found, that what with composing, printing, folding up, 
and directing the two to three thousand circulars this foreign 
merchant is in the habit of sending every week ‘into the 
world, it was impossible to get through this Herculean labour, 
without encroaching upon the Sabbath, and he was thus 
obliged to compromise the matter with Spectator, his con- 
science, and his unfortunate clerks, by requiring them still to 
attend at the office on Sunday morning, but only from eight 
until ten.o’clock, after which hour they might retire, and thus 
the matter rests. Itis, however, offe great point gained, that 
those young men who may be religiously inclined, are no 
longer prevented from attending religious worship, for which 
the writer knows they feel very grateful to Spectator, whom 
they request to continue to watch over and prevent such 
slavery.— Yours, &c.’ A FRIEND TO MORALITY. 
Liverpool, Feb. 26, 1825. 


NUISANCE, 





ai + 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Having often noticed that the constables are particu- 
larly active in taking into custody any poor person found 
begging in the streets, I would be glad to be informed, through 
the medium of your paper, if there be no mode of punishing 
those who are constantly annoying us, by knocking at the 
front doors of our houses, many begging, and others offering 
matches, needles, laces, shoe-strings, &c. &c. for sale. I 
can assert, without exaggeration, that on an average there 
are more than twenty knocks at my door in one day, although 
1 have given express orders not to encourage them, by pur- 
chasing any thing at the door; but my inducement for trou- 
bling you at present is in consequence of a circumstance 
which took place on Saturday last, when a woman, who has 
frequently annoyed the servant in my kitchen, by knocking 
at the window, wanting to buy dirty fat, &c. on being desired 
to go about her business, and not come any more, replied, in 
the hearing of two of my daughters, “ I will knoek my foot 
through the window, you ” (here she used such disgust- 
ing epithets, as I will not stain my paper with.) 

As I feel confident many others must have the same reasons 
of complaint, and as it is an evil daily increasing, I should be 
glad if you would give ‘nzertion to this in your useful publi- 








' TO THE EDITOR. 

81r,—I should wish to know, through the columns of your 
valuable paper, if the Corporation Estate pays any poor’s rate, 
and if it does not, why it does not? and if it is not liable? As 
a burgess, I am compelled to pay my quota, and as I consider 
myself a little interested in the matter, I conceive, that if 
it was rated, it would be the means of lightening one of our 
burdens, and then I, as well as my brother burgesses, would 
derive some benefit from the name; but it seems that we are 
not to smell at the “loaves and fishes,” that some people are 


Liverpool, 14th February, 1825. A FREE BURGESS. 
DIRTY STREETS. 





—_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
“ A stitch in time would have saved nine.” 


Sin,—Permit me, through the medium of your paper, to 
point out, to the Surveyors,of the streets, the shameful state 
of the pa tin L lot’s-hey, near to Chapel-street. It 
has ‘been almost impossible for loaded carts to pass through 
it for four weeks. 

I have seen horses thrown down frequently, to the great. 
danger of the lives of the animals and passengers. 

Hoping this may meet the eyes of the Surveyors, I remain 
Sir, Yours, &c. A CARTER. 





FRAUDS IN POTATOES. 
<= 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Knowing your readiness, in being instrumental 
in redressing frauds and grievances, pea on the pub- 
lic in this port, I doubt not you will oblige me with the 
insertion of the following statement, for the information 
of masters of vessels, and the public in general. There 
are a certain description of people (who might be termed 
swindlers) going about the docks, offering potatoes for sale, 
at a less price than they can purchase them from the far- 
mer, but still resort toa method to make a good profit. 
This you will wonder how they manage—but I will tell 
you. The fact which has come to my knowledge, is, that 
after the purchase from the farmer, they take off a certain 
quantity from the cart, and then drive down to the vessel, 
producing the ticket for the full quantity weighed, which 
often proves satisfactory to the captain; but in some in- 
stances they are more judicious than others. Last week a 
quantity was put down alongside a vessel in the dock ; the 
captain thought the quantity short, and had them replaced 
in the same cart, and re-weighed, proving a deficiency of 
six bushels and thirty pounds, which had been taken off 
the cart on the way down to the vessel. ; 
Another instance occurred last week, when one of these 
people — three loads of potatoes from a farmer, 
and had them put down under one of the sheds at the 
dock, after which he took the farmer away with the pre- 
tence of seeing his carts tared at the machine, and there 
paying him for his potatoes; but, in the mean time, he 
ad men and carts ready, who, during his absence, loaded 
off the potatoes, and took them away to some vessel 
unknown. After tareing the carts, he confessed that he 
had not the money to pay, but would go and get paid by 
the captain, and then pay the farmer, who accompanied 
him back to the shed, from whence the potatoes had fled, 
and, by some manceuvre or other, he got away from the 
farmer, who has since had many fruitless journeys to town, 
to look for his man. Another instance of fraud occurred 
some time ago, when one of these fellows purchased a load 
of potatoes, and had them weighed a second timeon a 
different machine, placing the cart on it himself, with the 
horse’s hind feeton the machine, and thereby including 
the weight of the horse to his customer. All these are 
facts which I can vouch for. One of these dealers (an 
Irishman) as an inducement to purchasers, describes him- 
self as a man holding three farms in the country.—I hope 
our public authorities may take notice of this description 
of fraud, and adopt some means to prevent the extent of 

it.—Yours, &c. A Falk TRADER. 
Liverpool, Feb. 3, 1825. 


TO THE EDITOR. “ 
S1r,—Reading, lately, in the Mercury, an account of the an- 
niversary of the Welsh Literary Society, I was led intoatrain of 
thinking, respecting the social gratification which it must have 
enjoyed, speaking a different language from those around it, as 
well as indulging those fine patriotic feelings, which, I think, 
must influence, more or less, every one distant from home. 
The Welsh, Scotch, Irish, and French, have each a society 
in town; but I feel surprised, that, as the Scotch are divided 
into two kinds of people, both by language and manners, that 
each has not its distinct society: I refer to the Highlanders 
and Lowlanders of Scotland. ° 
The former have no separate society In Liverpool, though 








I am persuaded there is a great number of them in town; 
who would embrace any opportunity of evincing their 
ration for “‘ the language that Fingal spoke and Ossian sung.” 
Societies, whether of a social, literary, or charitable nature, 
increase the comfort and general intelligence of the people; 
and make a species of passport for the diffident‘and reeluse. 
As your exertions are generally directed to promote what- 
ever is nationally social, or constitutionally patriotic, I take 
the liberty to request you will be kind enough to give this a 
corner in your intelligent miscellany; and, should it chance 
to meet any of those interested, it may be the means of our 
having, in days to come, “A Highland Society of Liverpoo!,” 
as London and Edinburgh have theirs. » 
Yours, &e. A HIGRLANDER. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL. 

As considerable misconcepton appears to exist in the 
public mind concerning what is commonly called the 
** Liverpool Seamen's Hospital,” a brief statement res- 
pecting the institution has furnished by a gentleman 
Officially connected:with it, and may be acceptable to our 
readers, a8 exp ry of its origla, objects, resources, 
and present situation. 

This charitable anc noble institution is founded on the 








P.S.—The worst part is from Fazakerly-street to Chapel- 
street. 


act of the 20th Geo. }I, cap. 38, entitled, ** An act for the | upwards of Two Hundred Di 


Under this act of Parliament, sixpence per month is 
levied out of the wages of every seaman arriving at this 
port, in vessels registered in Liverpool, and the amount 
so raised is distributed in pensions to the unfortunate per- 
sons mentioned in the title to the act above quoted. This 
trifling contribution, literally not felt by the seamen, has 
produced the most beneficial results to that brave and de- 
serving class of our fellow-townsmen. In some cases 
upwards of £200 has been paid to the widows of sailors, 
who, in their whole life, never contributed above a pound 
or two. In others, £30 a year has been distributed to the 
families of seamen belonging to a single vessel, whose 
crew had not paid altogether ten shillings to the fund. 
Generally speaking, however, the pensions are from two to 
twelve pounds per annum, to each family, reference being 
had to the age, number of children, and disability of the 
respective applicants. -In addition to these pensions, there 
are forty-two alms-houses, where a few of the most aged 
and infirm are enabled to pass the evening of their days 
in some degree of comfort. 

Loy a of -_—r for the last twenty 

ears, has been about 700. The annual expendit 

een about £2,400. apniuanie 

The stated income of the institution arises from four 
sources : 

Ist. From the sixpenny duty, which may be taken, on 
the a . late years, at £1,050. - 

2d. From interest on Government and Live 
curities, £1,170. eet 

3d. From penaltics and wages of runaway and dead 
seamen, forfeited by different acts of the Legislature. 

4th. From donations, legacies, &c. 

The first source of income has lamentably diminished, 
owing to the great decrease of Liverpool vessels, the bulk 
of our trade being now carried on in ships belonging to 
other ports. The siapenny dues, received twenty yeare 
ago, were three times as much as at present. Fitty yeare 
since,® these receipts amounted to £800 per annum, by 
which about 413 persons were relieved, and effectually so, 
from the greater value of money at that period. The pre- 
sent diminished contributions would have been wholly 
inadequate to their objects, had it not been for the fund 
which gives rise to that portion of income included under 
the second head. 

The interest money, specified under the second item, 
arises from a fund, accumulated many years ago, by the 
forfeiture or lapse of deud seamen's wages remaining un- 
claimed, which wages, previously to Ko cessation of the 
slave trade, amounted to six or eight hundred pounds 
annuin. These accumulations now scarcely exceed forty 
pounds a-year.t The provident care of former trustees 
has thus, in some degree, — the defalcation arising 
from the decay of our ship-building and ship-ownery. 

The third source of income is, in some measure, explain. 
ed in the remarks upon the second. 

The fourth source, namely, from donations, legacies, 
&c., has been of late years extremely deficient, owing, it 
is esepeed. to the circumstance of the benevolent and 
well-disposed being unacquainted with the vast importanee 
of this unobtrusive charity. It is hoped that their humane 
feelings may, in future, be more excited in favour of a clase 
of men, to whom Liverpool owes its greatness, and, per- 
haps, its very existence. By increasing the comforts of 
these poor people, we swell the tide of our own prosperity. 

The preceeding statement will serve to show the inade- 
quacy of the present funds, notwithstanding they have 
been administered with all economy, industry, mf exact 
ness. The trustees have, consequently, been compelled to 
reduce, in some cases, the pensions formerly allowed: 
and a further reduction must take place, unless it should 
be rendered unnecessary by the benevolence of individuals. 


® Enfield’s History of Liverpool, 1774, page 56. 
+ The comparative statement now given may serve to eon- 
vey an idea of the mortality among our townsmen, net the 





least of the evils formerly occasioned by that dead} 
the African slave trade. Y leadly trafiie, 
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To TIMBER-DEALERS, LAND-SURVEYORS, and OTHER& 
"I.HE MEASURER'’S ASSISTANT; ‘a new Set of 
Tables, showing, at one view, the Superficia) or Solid 





Contents, in Feet, Inches, &c. of most kinds of Superfices and 
Solids; also the Reducing of Deals to the Standard, 

Standard Weight, and oth ws weee the 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, Surveyor, 


er useful and Original Tables. By 
A new Edition. 8s. bd, 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISM of LAND-SURVEYING; wit 


Examples: written in a plain and easy Style, for the Use o 
vam Persons. 


Price $d. 7 
REATISE on LAND-SURVEYING, illustrated with 
ams, and a coloured Plan of 





relief and oupport of maimed and disabled seamen, and 
the widows and children of such as shall be killed, slain, 
or drowned in the merchants’ service. 
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Additions and Improvements. Avo, — a 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE.—LOGAL AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 








REMOVAL of HOSKIN and WELLER’S SILK MERCERY, 
LINEN DRAPERY, &c. 





GOLDEN EAGLE ESTABLISHMENT, 
Faom 16, Lonv-sraret, To Nos. 94 AND 95, BOLD-STREET, 
(Opposite the Lyceum Rooms) 
LIVERPOOL. 
OSKIN and WELLER have the honour to an- 
nounce that they have — theirextensive new Esta- 
> 


blishment, and now submit for inspection an Assortment of 
every description of Goods that elegance, economy, and a 
determined disposition to please can render desirable, to 
insure a continuance of those favours, which they now beg 
to acknowledge to their highly respectable connexion. 

Hancnpasueny and Hosiery on their usual low terms. 

Famity Linen Drapery, comprising 7-8ths and 4-4ths 
Irish Linens, of the most reputable fabrics and bleach, Sheet- 
ings, Marseilles Quilts, Counterpanes, Blankets, Printed Fur- 
Hitures, Plain, Watered, and Damask Mereens, Silk Tabo- 
retts, &c. withevery Article calculated for domestic purposes. 

N.B. A Warehouse, founded on the same principle as 
Todd's, in London, is fitted up for the accommodation of 
Wholesale Dealers, Merchants, Captains, and Foreigners, 
where they can be amply supplied with every Article on 
equally as low terms as at any House inthe Kingdom. The 
system which is adopted will give the same advantage toa 
novice in the art of wv pm asa judicious Purchaser could 
ever secure by a Jong and continued practice. 

(7 Famity Movunnine of the first quality. 
FUNERALS hand ly Furnished 
Three first-rate ASSISTANTS wanted. 
Also an APPRENTICE, 





NEW HAT MANUFACTORY, 
No. 16, LORD-STREET, corner of JOUN-STREET. 
E OSKIN and WELLER, Wholesale and Retail 
HATTERS, beg respectfully to acquaint the Public, 
that they have openet the above Concer W:th an extensive 
Assortment of entire New and Fashionabie Shapes, in Gen- 
themen’s Sik and Waterproof Beaver HATS, of very superior 
quality; end with great confidence they will introduce the 
MOLE HAT, of which they are the Inventors and sole 
Manufacturers, being fully assured that a trial only will be 
necessary to prove their superiority over any thing that has 
been hitherto offered, and respectfully solicit the honour 
of an inspection. 
Ladies’ Riding Hats, Fashionable Beaver Bonnets, with a 
general Assortment of Children’s Hats, Caps, &c. 
N. B. Gold and Silver Lace for Liveries. 
An APPRENTICE wanted. 
(One concern.) 





N R. AKERS, Proresson of MUSIC, 21, Rus- 
seL-STREET, Most respectfully acquaints the Public, 
that he has just received a supply of select Airs for the Piano 
Forte, arranged as Duels, Rendos, &c. from the ceiebrated 
Opera of Der Freyschutz. London Piano Fortes, Violins, 
Flutes, &c. constanuy on sale, at very reduced Prices, for 
Revdy Money. 
N.B, Schovuls attended within 20 miles of Liverpool. 
CHURAP & POPULAR BOOKS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
1. 7F\HE ANECDOTE LIBRARY, consisting of 3000 
of the most curious Anecdotes in the English Lan- 
gunce, price 10s. 6d. bound. 

2. The VOCAL LIBRARY, containing Two Thousand 
Two Hundred of the most approved Songs of all descriptions, 
price 10s, Gd, bound. 

3. The UNIVERSAL RECEIPT-BOOK, or a new collection 
of Five Thousand approved Receipts iv all the Arta of 
miestic Life. By C. MACKENZIE, 10s. 6d. bound, 

4. ‘Fhe HUNDRED WONDERS of the WORLD, described 
according to the latest and best Authorities, with 100 En- 
gravings. By C. C. CLARKE, price 10s, 6d. bound. 

5. The NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL WONDERS of the 
UNITED KINGDOM. By the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH, with 
60 Engravings, 3 vols. 15s, half-bound. a 

6. Tne WONDERS of the HEAVENS DISPLAYED, with 
fine Engravings. By C.C CLARKE, 10s. 6d. bound. 

7. SHAW'S NATURE DISPLAYED, in the Heavens and 
upon the Earth, with 300 Engravings, 6 vols. £3 128. boards. 

& SHAW'S ATLAS OF NATURE, consisting of 100 folie 
Plates, with descriptions, price £2 5s. 

9. All the VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD, from Magel- 
lan, jn 1420, to Freycinet, in 1420, with 80 Engravings. By 
&. PHKIOR, Price 10s, 6d. bound. 

10. The UNIVERSAL TRAVELLER, being the substance 
of the best modern Travels in the Four Quarters of the 
World, with 100 Engravings. By S. PRIOR, 10s. 6d. bound, 

1). The RELIGIONS and RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES of 
al) Nations fuliy described, with 100 curious Engravings. 
Ry the Rev. J. NIGHTINGALE, 10s. 6d. bound, 

12. WATKINS'’S PORTABLE CYCLOPEDIA, or Diction 
ary of all Arts and Sciences, revised and enlarged. Ry Dr 
MITCHELL, with numerous Engravings, price 16s. bound. 

Printed for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lape, Londen; and 
wo be had of all Booksellers. 








SILK and SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 68, CHURCH-STREET, 


Liver; 

a W. HALL and Co. most respectfully inform the 

e Nobility, Gentry, and Public in general, they have 
taken the above Premises, lately occupied by N. SINGER 
Co. with the whole of his extensive and valuable Stock, con- 
sisting of the most elegant and splendid Assortment of 
Shawls, Silks, Barege, Tulle, Gauze, and Lisse Dresses; 
Barege, Grenadine, Silk, and Gauze Handkerchiefs ; Fans, 
Feathers, Flowers, Gloves, Haberdashery, and Ribbons; 
Thread, Kensington, Patent, Gassed, and Urling’s Laces; 
Ditto Dresses, Scarfs, and Veils. Their improved make of 
Hosiery (warranted three thread legs, and five thread heels 
and feet;) Irish Linens, Lawns, and French Cambrics, of 
the best fabric, particularly recommended to Families, which 
they intend to submit to inspection at very reduced prices, 
in order to make room for other novelties adapted to the 
approaching season. 





BOLD-STREET, CORNER OF HANOVER-STREET. 
ROYAL 
SOVEREIGN. 





P SMITH (from W. Warrer’s, London) Manufac- 
e turer of Improved Silk and Satin BEAVER HATS, on 
an entire new principle, warranted Waterproof, and to keep 
their Shape and Colour in all Climates. They are particu- 
larly recommended to Gentlemen going abroad to hot cli- 
mates, as they cannot be injured by the Sun or Salt Water, 
- ew Ounces lighter than any Hat ever offered to 
the Public. 

P. S. invites the Inhabitants of Liverpool and its Vicinity 
to view Specimens of his NEW INVENTED HATS, which 
cannot be equalled by any House in the Kingdom for Beauty, 
Shape, or Durability, they being Light, Elastic, and pleasant 
to the Head, AND WARRANTED TO KEEP THEIR SHAPE AND 
COLOUR TO THE LAST. 

P. S. begs further to state, that he is making a variety of 
—, New Shapes, amongst which is that so generally 
worn by Gentlemen of the first respectability, the ROYAL 
SOVEREIGN, patronized by his present Majesty. LONDON 
SUPERFINE BEAVER HATS, warranted Waterproof, and 
to retain their Shape and Colour in all Climates, from 21s. to 


30s. 

NEW DISCOVERY! A SAVING OF FIFTY PER CENT. 
Gentlemen's Worn-out Drab and Black Beaver Hats Covered 
with Silk, at Two Days’ Notice, rendered Waterproof, and 
equal to New, being very Light, Elastic, and pleasant to the 
Head, at the low Price of 123. One TRIAL WILL PROVE THE 
Fact. 

N.B. Ladies’ Silk Riding Hats znd Bonnets made to any 
shape, in a superior style. 


USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING WORKS, 
Pablished by Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lanc, London; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


CONCISE HISTORY of ANCIENT INSTITU. 

TIONS, INVENTIONS, and DISCOVERIES in SCIENCE 
and MECHANIC ART, selected and abridged from the Work 
of Professor Beckmann. With various important Additions. 
2 vols. 12mo, 15s. boards. 

** These two little volumes present such a mass of the use- 
ful and entertaining, that we should be puzzled to name their 
parallel, Beckmann’s great work isa rich mine of intelli- 
gence on almost every possible subject of research, curiosity, 
or amusement; and the editor of this English Abridgment 
has not only exercised a sound discretion upon his original, 
but has superadded much interesting Information of his 
own.”—Literary Gazette. f 

The ELEMENTS of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, compre- 
hending » System of Mechanical, Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy ; aureus. Geography, Chymistry, Mythology, 
Chronology, &c. By the Rev. JOHN ADAMS, A.M. Fifth 
Edition, enlarged by Dr. A. JAMIESON. With numerous 
Cuts. Price 6s, 

UNIVERSAL SCIENCE; or, the Cabinet of Nature and 
Art: compciane: above One Thousand entertaining and in- 
structive Facts and Experiments, selected from various De- 

rtments of Natural Philosophy, and the useful Discoveries 

nthe Arts. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. By Dr. 
A. JAMIESON. In 2 vols. 16s, 

A COMPENDIUM of the THEORY and PRACTICE of 
DRAWING and PAINTING; with practical Observations on 
the essential Lines, and the Forms connected with them. 
Adapted to the earliest State of Instruction. To which ts 
added, the Practice of the Pencil, Chalk, Tinted, and Water- 
colour Drawing. y R. DAGLEY. 2nd Edition. 4to. 16s. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 
SHORT-HAND, upon the general Principles of the late in- 
genious Dr. Byron. By WILLIAM GAWTRESS. 12mo, 5s, 

POPULAR VOYAGES and TRAVELS throughout the Con- 
tipent and Islands of Europe; in which the Ceogrephy. Cha, 
racter, Customs, and Manners of Nations are described; and 
the Phenomena of Nature, most worthy of Observation, are 
illustrated. By Mrs. JAMIESON. With 13 plates, price 9s. 
bound and lettered. 

POPULAR VOYAGES and TRAVELS throughout the 
Continent and Islands of Asia, Africa, and America. By Mrs. 
JAMIESON. With17 plates. 12mo, price 9s. bd and lettered. 

An ABRIDGMENT of Dr. GOLDSMITH'S NATURAL 
HISTORY of BEASTS and BIRDS, interspersed with a Va- 
riety of interesting Anecdotes, and illustrated by nearly Two 
Hundred Engravings on Weod, in the manner of Bewick. 6s. 

PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the ARTS and SCIENCES; 
jor JUVENILE ENCYCLOPEDIA, in 10 vols. Price £4 4s. 

half-bound. 











] ONDON NORTHERN RAIL-ROAD COM. 

PANY, 18, Aldermanbury, 25th February, 1825. 

At a MEETING of the BOARD of DIRECTORS, held thiy 
day, PASCOE GRENFELL, Esq. M.P. in the Chair, 
The Board having received and considered the reports of 
several of the most eminent Engineers, as well as their Evi- 

dence and Examination at previous meetings of the Boa: 
with reference to the comparative merits of two lines 0: 
communication to connect the Metropolis with Manchester, 
aw Md one in the direction of Northampton, ‘a 
and Derby; 

The other by the Vale of the Lea, to Ware, near Cambridge, 
Peterborough, and Oakham ; 

After a long and full investigation as to their comparative 
distances, facility and expense of construction, traflic, ex 
pedition of conveyance, together with the probable advan- 
tage to result in each case to the Subscriberaand to the Public 


was resolved, 

That the line of communication between London and 
Manchester commence at the river Thames below the Bridge, 
and pass through the Vale of the Lea, near Ware, ae oe 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire, to the Vale of the 
river Sour, and from thence to Manchester by such route as 
may, upon, the future report of our Engineers, be deemed 
most eligible.—By order of the Board, 7 
(Signed) ROBERT MILLS, Honorary Secretary. 


: USEFUL WORKS, 
Published by Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, Londons 
M and Sold by all Booksellers. Aide 
NHE SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT; exhibiting 
the various and most correct modes of Subscription, 
Commencement, and Conclusion of Letters, to Persons of 
every Degree of Rank; with Lists of Ambassadors and Con- 
suls. Also, the Forms necessary to be used in Applications 
or Petitions to the King in Council, Houses of Lords and 
Commons, Government Offices, and nr eee a mee with 
a Table of Precedency, and Abbreviations of the several 
Orders of Knighthood. By the Author of the ‘‘ Peerage and 
Baronetage Charts,” &c. The Third Edition. Price 5s. 
extra bourds. 

“This work will prove highly useful to young corres 
pondents, and even afford information to those whose avoe 
cations or connexions require their occasional correspon- 
dence with persons of superior rank. The compiler seems 
to have used considerable diligence in ensuring accuracy.” 
Gentleman’s Mag. Ss 

“* The Secretary’s Assistant isan infallible guide, and we 
give it our hearty reeommendation.”—Literary Chron. 

CHART of the RISE and PROGRESS of CHRISTI- 
ANITY, price 2s. 6d. 

A_ DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the BRITISH 
POETS; in Three Parts. 12mo.—Part I. containing Shake 
speare, 6s. Gd.—Part II. Blank Verse, 7s8.—Part III. Rhyme, 
7s. 6d. boards. : 

The PEERAGE and BARONETAGE CHARTS, for 1825. 

These Charts contain the Peerages and Baronetages of the 
United Kingdom, alphabetically arranged; exhibiting, at 
one view, much interesting information, and forming, upon 
the whole, the con:plete Peerage and Baronetage in Miniature. 
Handsomely printed on a Sheet of Drawing-paper, and em- 
bellished with the Coronets of the several Orders of Nobility. 
Price 5s. on canvas; in case for the pocket, 8.5 ou.convas 
and roilers, 10s. each. 

A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS in most frequent Use; 
taken chiefly from the Latin and French, but comprising 
many from the Greek, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
translated into English; with Illustrations, Historical. and 
Idiomatic. By D.E. MACDONNEL, of the Middle Temple. 
The Eighth Edition, revised and corrected. 8s. boards. 

_ The TOPOGRAPHY of all the known Vineyards; contain- 

ing a Description of the Kind and Quality of their Product 

and a Classification. Translated from the French, a) 

abi idged so as to form a Manual and Guide to all Importers 

a > earaaele in the Choice of Wine. In 12mo, price 6s. 
ards. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEWS of the STRUCTURE, FUNC. 
TIONS, and DISORDERS of the STOMACH ond ALIMEN- 
TARY ORGANS of the HUMAN BODY: with Observations 
on the Qualities and Effects of Food and Fermented Liquors, 
und on the infiuence of Climate and Local Station.” B; 
THOMAS HARE, F.L.S. F.H.S. Fellow of the Royal College 
= a in London, &c. Second Edition. svo, 1Us. 6d. 


rds. 

COMMENTARIES on DISEASES of the STOMACH and 
BOWELS of CHILDREN. By ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M.D. 
Lecturer on Midwitery, &c. &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

“* We must refer Furents and others, so deeply interested in 
the tender offspring, to this work, for much ‘ul intelli- 
gence on such subjects.”—Lit. Gaz. Dec. 11. 

The HOUSEKEEPER’S LEDGER; a plain and easy Plan 
of keeping accurate Accounts of the PEt ed of Housekeep- 
ing. And the Elements of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By 
WILLIAM KITCHINER, M.D. Author of “ The Cook's 
Oracle,” ** The Art of Invigorating and Prolonging Life,” &c. 
To which ts added, TOM THRIFTY’S ESSAY on the Pleze 
sure of Early Rising, and a Scheme for an Early-hour Com. 
Phe PERENUAL ALMANACK ahow! 

e PE *K; showing, at one Vie 
the Day of the Month throughout the pao the rising ri 
setting of the Sun, the Dominical Letter, the Golden Num- 
ber und Epact, on what day Easter falls, &c. and various 
other Terms; exhibited on imperial moveable Cards. 6s, 

A COMPANION to the ALMANACK; showing the causes 
of the alteration in the state of the Atmosphere, and the 
changes of the Weather; particularly serviceable to the 
Traveller, Farmer, and Gardener, and all persons who wish 
to form a Judgment of what Weather will prevail at any par- 
ticular time. Engraved on a Copper-plate, 1s, 6d. 

DIBDIN’S SEA SONGS; engraved from the original Copfes 
in the Library of W. Kitehiner, M.D. To which is prefixed, 
. Memoir vd his Life ana Writings. Imperial 8vo, price 32s. 

a und. 

‘* These Songs have been the solace of sailors in long voy- 
ages, in storms, in battles; and they have been ‘quote ta 
npe to the restoration of order and discipline.”—Dibdin': 
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COMPOSED BY G. EYTON, LIVERPOOL. 

















Scientific Mecords. 

{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents:— 

to be continued in aseries through the Volume. } 


MECHANICAL PARADOX. 


<= 

After having inserted so many original letters on this 
subject, pro and con, we think it will be acceptable to our 
readers if we afford them the opportunity of hearing what 
is said upon it in other quarters. The following letter 
was addressed to the Manchester Guardian, in consequence 
of Mr. Roberts's experiment, which was described in a late 
number of this publication. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

§1n,—If you will allow a hardly visible star amongst 
the bright luminaries of the scientitic hemisphere to ha- 
*zard a remark upon Mr. Roberts’s experiment on friction, 
which appeared in your valuable. paper of last week, then 
permit me to suggest, that, as a dicular line on the 
raprooanaee waggon, if produced, must, by the direction 

the revolving pulley, be made to form an acute angle 
with the horizontal diameter of the pulley, the pry of 

. epen- 


the wagon will act upon Mr. Marriott’s scale 
Gant friction ; and, although the weight may be the 
game during quick, as slow motion, yet it may render the 











experiment inaccurate, especially as an increased velocity 
would, in that direction, decrease adhesion; besides, I 
think, that a revolving ‘circle under the waggon will act 
differently upon it, to what a moving straight line would 
do. Be all this as it may, I beg to submit, whether the 
following experiment would not give a more certain result, 
viz:—to a pulley which, through’a certain power, makes 
a certain number of revolutions in a given time, and which, 
by an accelerated moving power, will make proportionally 
more revolutions in the same time—suppose, in twenty 
minutes the pulley makes A revolutions with B power, 
and C revolutions with D power ;—now let to such a pul- 
ley a break be applied which wiil decrease the number of 
revolutions of the pulley; if the quantum of ‘friction is to 
be estimated by time, and not by space, then the decrease of 
revolutions, through the application of the break, will be 
ina given time the same, whether moved by B or D power, 
or thereabouts; but if, with the break on, the revolutions 
stand as A to C, without the break, then the case will be 
different. I really feel inclined to think, that greater 5 


must increase friction ; the roughness of the surfaces of two | d 


bodies, passing each other in ‘close ‘contact, must, in my 
opinion, cause more friction whea the parts of these sur- 
faces have to pass each other twenty times, than only ten 
times: increased will, naturally, from impetus, in- 
crease the power for overcoming friction ; it will also in- 
crease vibration. Action and re-action is, I believe, favour- 
able to the oe oe on calculate, therefore, 
an exact proporti ood with i 

may be ditfical en 5 Ar nt bas 
_ Again, if the stated law of friction be correct, then how 
is it that if metal is held to a revolving grinding-stone, 


rd 





with a given power, a certain time, its polish will not be 
anything like so high as if the grinding-stone made more 
revolutions in the same time? Is there not more friction 
there ?—Your faithful servant, 


Warrington, Feb. 14, 1825. D. 


We must confess that we do not see the force of the ob- 
jections, urged by our correspondent, to Mr. Roberts’s 
experiments. If he will turn to the account of them in 
our last, he will find that especial care was taken to keep 
the carriage exactly over the axis of the drum. It was 
foreseen by Mr. Roberts, that, if the carriage was properly 
placed, when the drum was at rest, the spring of the 
weighing machine would consequently be carried from the 
centre. A perpendicular line, drawn on the carriage, 
would then have formed ‘an acute angle with the hori- 
zontal diameter of the pulley,” and ‘* the weight of the 
carriage would have acted upon Mr. Marriott’s ecale.” 
But, to prevent this, a screw was introduced, by which, 
as the spring elongated, the weighing machine itself was 
rawn back, so that the carriage remained in precisely the 
same situation, and a fa tw line upon it continued 
to form a right angle with the horizontal diameter of the 
pulley. With regard to the an suggested by our 
correspondent, we cannot ex comprehend how it is to 
be made; and it proceeds on the erroneous su ition, 
that we had maintained that **the quantum of friction 
was to be estimated hy time and not by space.”” Now we 
contend, that it was to be measured by space, and not by 
time. It is, therefore, unnecessary to examine the ex- 
periment minutely; and the same remark will apply te 
the observations respecting grindstones.—Edit. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 

To Francis Melville, of Argyle-street, Glasgow, piano- 
forte maker, for his improved method of securing the 
small piano-fortes, commonly called *‘square piano-fortes,” 
from the injuries to which they are liable from the tension 
of the strings.—Dated 18th January, 1825.—6 months 
to enrol specification. ‘ 

To Edward Lees, and George Harrison, brick-makers, 
of Little Thurrock, Essex, for an improved method of 
making bricks, tiles, &c.—I1st February.—6 months. 

To John Thin, of Edinburgh, architect, for a method 
of ~aeies roastin Ys camer Feb.—2 months. 

To Samuel Crosley, ‘ottage Lane, City Road, Mid- 
dlesex, for certain apparatus for measuring and register- 
ing the quantity of liquids passing from one place, to an- 
other.—ist February.—6 months. . ; 

To Samuel Crosley, of Cottage Lane, City Road, Mid- 
dlesex, for an improvement in the construction of gas 

ulators or governors.—Ist February.—6 months. 

o Timothy Burstall, of Bankside, Southwark, and 
John Hill, of Greenwich, engineers, for a locomotive or 
steam -carriage.—Sd Feb’ «=—6 months. 

To George Augustus Lamb, D. D. of Rye, Sussex, for 
a new — of malt and hops.—10th February.— 
6 months. 

To Richard Baduall, jun. of Leek, Staffordshire, silk- 
manufacturer, for improvements in the winding, doubling, 
spinning, throwing, or twisting of silk, wool, cotton, &c. 
—10th February.—6 months. . 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, Devonshire, lace- 
manufacturer, for improvements on the method of manu- 
facturing silk.—11th February.—6 months. . 

To Edward Lees, of Little Thurrock, Essex, for im- 
provements in waterworks, and in the-mode of conveyin 
water for the purpose of flooding and draining lands, appli- 
cable also to other useful purposes.—19th Feb.—6 months. 

To Thos. Masterman, of the Dolphin Brewery, Broad- 
street, Ratcliffe, Middlesex, brewer, for an apparatus for 
bottling wine, beer, and other liquids, with increased eco- 
nomy and despatch.—19th February.—2 months. 

To Edmund Lloyd, of North End, Fulham, Middlesex, 
for a new apparatus from which to feed fires with coals 
and other fuel.—19th February.—2 months. 

To Benjamin Farrow, of Great Tower-street, London, 
iron r, for improvements in buildings, calculated to 
render them less likely to be destroyed or injured by fire 
than heretofore.—19th February.—6 months. 

To Jesse Ross, of Leicester, hosier, for a new ow 
for combing and straightening wool, cotton, and other 
fibrous substances. —19th February.—6 months. 

To Jacob Mould, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Middlesex, 
for improvements in fire-arms:—communicated from 
abroad.<-19th February.=—6 months. ; 

To Henry Burnett, of Arundel-street, Middlesex, for 
improvements in machinery for a new rotatory or endless 
lever action :—communicated from abroad.—19th Feb.— 
6 months. 

To John Beacham, of Paradise-street, Finsbury-square, 
cabinet-maker, for improvements in water-closets.—19th 
February.—2 months. ; 

To James Ayton, of Trowse Millgate, Norfolk, miller, 
for an improvement or spring to be applied to belting 
mills, for the purpose of facilitating and improving the 
dressing of flour and other substances. —19th February. 
6 months. 


The Lnbestiqator. 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 
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Tt gave him considerable ease in a disorder with which he 

was afflicted, (the stone)—and answered the other inten- 

tions for which he used it—for he died at an advanced 

ory of life, having for many years been in the constant 
abit of using the tepid vath.”—Clarke’s Essay. 

‘* In combating the general apprehensions of ‘ catching 
cold,’ after the use of the warm and vapour bath, Dr. 
Kentish justly observes, that if the skin be rubbed dry, 
and the absurd custom of going to bed, and sweating, 
avoided, ‘ we are less liable to — torpor, or cold in any 
part, after warm bathing, than at any other time,’ and 
that ‘after thus using a warm bath we are the least sensi- 
ble to the impression of cold.’ That this is the fact, we 
know from personal expericnce, having frequently gone 
to the warm bath, chilled by the influence of the external 
atmosphere, in the winter, and returned from bathing, 
with a sensation of general warmth, which the cold air was 
unable to diminish. This is farther confirmed by the testi- 
mony of Count Rumford, whom Dr. Kentish has quoted. 
*So far from feeling chilly,’ says that active philosopher, 
‘or being particularly sensible to cold, on coming out of 
the bath, I always found myself less sensible to cold after 
bathing, than I even observed, repeatedly and 
invariably, that the glow of health, and pleasing flow of 

irits, which resulted from the full and free‘circulation of 
the blood, that (warm) bathing had brought on, continued 
for many hours; and never was followed by any thing 
like that distressing langour, which always succeeds to an 
artificial increase of circulation, and momentary flow of 
spirits, which are luced by stimulating medicine.’ 

** The mischief, which arises from exposure to cold, 
after being heated, is occasioned not by the presence of 
excessive heat, but from the circumstance of having become 
cool, after the excess of heat. The experiments of Sir 
Charles Blagden, Dr. Fordyce, &c. in & room heated to 
upwards of 200°, which were repeated by Dr. Dobson and 
others at Liverpool,—the constant pads of the Russians, 
of passing from a hot bath toroll naked in the snow,— 
the habit of the Romans of ing cold water over the 
body, immediately on emerging from the hot bath, &c. 
all prove the correctness of the principles above stated. 
The first-mentioned gentlemen * passed out of the-heated 
room, after every experiment, immediately into the cold 
air, without any precaution; and after exposing their 
naked bodies to the great heat, and sweati f inion tly, 
* we instantly went into a cold room (says Sir C. Blagden) 
and staid there even some minutes before we began to 
dress, yet no one received the least injury.” And Mr. 
Parke assured Dr. Currie, that, in repeating those experi- 
ments at Liverpool, ‘ after remaining some time in the 
stove, where the heat was as high as 202°, he went into 
the external air without a great coat, or any other than 
his usual clothing, during a hard frost, and_perceived 
neither injury nor inconvenience.’ ”"—Medical Review. 

‘66 The Russians, (says Dr. Sanches) it cannot be doubt- 
ed, owe their longevity, their robust state of health, their 
happy and chearful temper, mostly to their baths;’ and 
the octor adds, * that all indisposition arising from vio- 
lent exercise, producing chills, with all the attendant bad 
consequences ; that inflammations of any part of the body, 
even if attended with internal or external tumours and 
fever, may be successfully combated by the Russian baths : 
also, in all chronic diseases, arising from excesses in eatin 
or drinking, and the gratifying of other pleasures whic! 
debilitate and enervate both the body and the mind, the 
attentive physician will find considerable aid in the use of 
the Russian baths; and Tooke, in his Life of Catharine, 
says, ‘ that the bathe are in such general use in Russia, as 
to produce a decided influence on the physical character of 
the nation.’ "—Clarke's Essay. fata ; 

** We have dwelt particularly upon this point, with the 
hope of contributing to the removal of a popular prejudice, 
which opposes the use of an important agent in the pre- 

tion and removal of disease. In conclusion, we may 








WARM AND VAPOUR BATH. 

Extracts from the Works of the Hon. Basi] Cochrane, Dr. 
Kentish, Sir Arthur Clarke, M. D. &c. to shew the ef- 
ficacy of vapour bathing in the cure of several diseases, 
viz. neeneien Ae : rr kota mane 
lar swellings in the neck, gravel, ¥, gout, dropsy, 
pear my fever, inflammation of the bowels, billows 
and liver complaints, water in the brain, 


(Continued from our last.) 


“On this principle the “Doctor informs us, that when 
Dr. Franklin, the American philosopher, was in England 


appeal, in corroboration of the principle above stated, to 
persons of sedentary habits, who possess but a moderate 
vigour of constitution, whether they have not marked the 
different effect of external cold upon their frame, when they 
have gone into the air, chilled already by a cold apart- 
ment and want of muscular exertion ; or, on the other Hand, 
with a general warmth, and an active state of cutaneous 
circulation. In the former case, the chilliness continues 
for a considerable time, and is with difficulty overcome by 
active and continued ‘exercise: in the latter, the impression 
of the external cold is not perceptible, or is soon overcome 
by the glow which moderate exercise brings forth.”"—Ac- 
dical 


Review. 
** The cases to which the vapour bath seems best adapt- 


ears ago, he recommended to him the use of a! ed, are chiefly gout, rheumatism, palsy, several affections 
ems foth tutes a week, to prevent the too speedy access of the skin, as and ulcers; also, after dislocations, 
of old age, of which he then the felt the approach ; | and in white sw: 
andto Saves infirmities under which he actually Choad, female obstruction 





of the joints. It is also of use in 
s,'chilblains, tetanus, dropsy, diabetes, 





ey ee) 


fae ted hernia, and inflammations of the stomach and 
wel 

** From its power of determining to the surface of the 
body, it is useful where any acrimony is to be discharged, 
or where any unequal balance of the-circulation is to be 
removed. In the former view it may be employed in seve- 
ral affections of the skin, as leprosy, ulcers, and syphilis ; 
in the latter, in chronic catarrh and diarrheeas. In the 
first it chiefly assists the effects of mercury, and in the lat- 
ter supplies the advantages of a milder climate. 

‘* Its general ts in rheumatism, and other inflam- 
matory diseases, the relief of tension and abatement of 
pain, which follow its use, as well as its extensive powers 
of restoring a broken constitution, afford strong grounds of 
ex ion from its application in this disease. 

*¢ The following case, re by Doctor Meyers, a li- 
centiate of the Royal College of Physicians in London, and 
an eminent practitioner there, in a letter to the Hon. Basil 
Cochrane, on the effects of the vapour bath on his own per- 
son, must carry conviction along with it :— 

*** Your very polite attention to me, and the very bene- 
ficial, as well as agreeable accommodation your kindness 
has afforded me, by the usé of your invaluable and im- 
proved vapour bath, when suffering under severe lameness 
and indisposition from late and repeated attacks of the 
gout, demand from me my most particular acknowledg- 
ment. The utility of the bath to invalids of various classes, 
is too obvious to urge me to enter into ‘a minute detail of 
your very useful invention. By your machinery, vapour 
of any degree of heat, whether medicated or not, may be 
conveyed with facility and comfort to any part affected, 
and when required, to the whole body.—Kvery one con- 
versant with the innumerable ills that await the human 
frame, must have deplored, with me, the difficulty, the 
inconvenience, the loss of time, and, in some cases, the 
utter impossii to obtain a warm water bath in the sick 
bed-room, and, when obtained, how insufficient and diffi- 
cult the management! All this is effectually obviated by 
a a contrivance. After eighteen weeks’ pain- 
‘ful ement to my chamber, by a most unrelenting fit 
of the gout, I was induced, by your invitation and the 
persuasion of Bt of my medical friends, 8 be put into 
my carriage to inspect your vapour - I saw it, 
proved it, and immediately used it, and repeated: it tor 
eight times, about the heat of 120.degrees on Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, and continued its operation each time twenty 
minutes. On my first trial, I was directly solaced and 
eased from pain, and am now enabled to pursue my 
wonted and professional occupation with ease and comfort. 
I can now, without assistance, get in and out of my car- 
riage, though, on my first visit to you, I was unable to do 
the one or the other without much help; and it was with 
difficulty, and by the use of ‘crutch-sticks, I got through 

our hall. My general health, since my first visit to you, 

vas much improved: the exercise, the variety that has 
since engaged my mind, the change of air, from close con 
finement, has conjoined to restore me, under Heaven, 
completely. I am, therefore, fully satisfied of the excel- 
lence of ec vapour bath, and its general utility in a 
variety of complaints to which the animal-economy is-sub- 
ject, when judiciously administered. But will now con- 
clude this long letter, without adding any thing more on 
this subject, as I trust the world will soon be in possession 
of your plan, which will indeed be a blessing to the suffer- 
ing part of the community, and which, by due mana; 
ment, may and will become a lasting benefit to mankind.” 

«« That a due attention to a strict purity of person is not 
sufficiently observed in this country, cannot be denied. 
The matter thrown out by the exhaling arteries, is fre- 
quently permitted to accumulate for a long time on the 
surface of the skin; by obstructing perspiration, this mat- 
ter is, with justice, sup to give rise to a variety of 
cutaneous disorders, which might have been sosnmend, as 
they are now known to be cured, by the vapour bath, or 
by simply bathing in warm water. ‘The quantity of white 
ort bath, “sftor in the habit of 
oO 5 a » not in the habit of bathing, 
affords sufficient onleme: of the necessity of odensionel 
ablutions.”—-Clarke’s Essay. 

YELLOW FEVER. 

‘6 Dr. Johnson, in his observations on the yellow fever, 
says, that the vapour bath, which 1s riow introduced in the 
navy, is likely to prove one of the most usefal auxiliaries 
to draw the blood to the surface of the body, and relieve 
the internal congestion which exists on the vita) organs. 

** The moré general and immediate effects of vapour 
bathing in fever, are—it disposes to a calm and sound 


sleep, and seems to — the disch the skin, 
promoting it when too idle; and restrainite it in excess, 








objects of the first consideration. “The 





without injuring the tone of the stomach, or ‘reducing the 
patient’s str ength, 
exacerbations which happen sooner or later in the evening, 


may be observed floating on the surface - 
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lessened, if not prevented; the head is preserved from 
delirium 3 and the Sune ‘are kept moderate until the 
morbid action ceases, or the disease terminates. 
(Tobe concluded in our next.) 








DUTIES ON METALS. | 

The persons interested in the iron-trade will, ty the esta- 
blishment of railways, | a great harvest, an they will 
use every expedient to make this as abundant as possible. 
The public will, consequently, be made to pay very Lyarn | 
for this most necessary of metals, which enters into suc 
a multitude of implements and machinery, in husbandry, 
manufacture, and commerce. The price of iron, which 
was in Wales, some months past, £7 per ton, has’ been 
rapidly advanced to £12; and it is allowed in the trade, 
that the admission by Parliament of the establishment of 
railways will be the signal for a further advance ; and 
the price of bar-iron, which is in Wales £12, and in ‘Lon- 
don £13 10s. per ton, will probably be raised to £20 per ton. 
But there is a remedy to this inconvenience, attendant on 
the t public measure of the formation of railways, 
which hes not been adverted to, and which is in ac- 
cordance with the general policy of the Government—that 
is, the admission of foreign iron, either free of duty, or a 
slight duty, in lieu of the present prohibitory one. 
Swedish and Russian iron pay £6 10s. per ton. Bot these 
kinds are in quality superior to the eer and are worth, 
in bond, £15 to £18 per ton; and, therefore, duty paid, 
£21 10s. to £24 10s. If duty free, the public might reap 
the benefit of the use of this better kind at £15 to £18. 
Other metals are subject to prohibitory duties which call 
for revisal. English block tin has risen to 105s. per cwt. 
while' East India = yeoesinaghh ne be a“ — op 

8 uty is 109s. 3d. per cwt.! 

pe oe npn "Russian and Chilian can be had, in 


is £1 er ton 1 t 
Pond, for e8 to £85, but the duty is £60 per ton. This | P® 
is the seasonable moment for the Chancellor of the Ex- 


lower the duties on all foreign metals (if not 
ns ‘Nemancie wholly remove them) which would 
render an addition to the revenue from a source per- 
fectly new, and would be of general service to the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing industry of the country. If 
the exclusion of foreign grain be impodlitic, the same must 
hold as regards fo minerals. If an unrestricted in- 
tercourse with the world be our true interest, it must, 1n a 
paramount sense, be the case in respect to the rude mate- 
rials and primary ingredients of capital.-Globe & Traveller. 


The Traveller. 


SECOND OVERLAND EXPEDITION. 
——— 











(From the Dumfries Courier. 


—_— 

Captain Franklin and suite, including our friend and 
commana Dr. Richardson, embarked at Liv 1, a 
few days since, in the Columbia Packet, direct ‘or New 
York--the first stage in their three years’ voyage of 
discovery and adventure, though not, we fondly hope, of 
peril and privation. As the illustrious travellers stepped 
on board the steam-boat appointed to tow the Colombia 
out of port, thousands of spectators crowded the quay, 


> cheering to the utmost bent of their voices, and with many 


for their safe return, wishing them all the com- 
Py Ae fw can well enjoy amidst the eternal sterility 


7 of the arctic circle. 


5 proceed by the Lake Erie 


2 i nication l 
q oat Gott Bear Lakes. Near the latter place, the winter 
; — of the travellers will be fixed, where the above 


i k, Captain Franklin and y will 

On leaving New York pooch thou ‘ Late Huron 
and Lake Superior to Fort William, the first of the Hud- 
> *s settlements; and from thence by 
ee ey erica tx Wanless, Atbebeste, Stave, 


company have already built a house, and laid up pro- 
vilola, fe where on expect to be met by sixteen able-: 
bodied seamen, all natives of ——, who were sent 
out last season, and eo have h se ata a 
e instruments and int eir care. 
theis voyage through the principal lakes, the travellers 
will be conveyed in American steam- boats, and when this 
accommodation ceases, they will procure, as formerly, 
the services of stout Canadian boatmen. And here we 
may mention one of the greatest evils attendant on the 
expedition : namely, that it requires upwards of twelve 
months to convey them to what may be called the 
starting point of discovery. And however heavily the 
time may hang on their hands, they must’ patiently 
wait the tardy lapse of an Rang eer’! a even 
the sun begins to above t orizon, there are 
oo A soa. Br during which they can‘ tra- 


not above six or eigh' a 
vel with any thing like safety. In many respects their 
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winter quarters will be pretty comfortable. Fuel and pro- 
visions ri been provided in abundance, and though 
glass cannot be carried to such high latitudes, and their 
windows must be formed of oiled parchment, a rude sort 
of candle, which is made from the fat of the elk, and 
other animals, will enable them to read and write, and 
perform various other necessury operations At times, 
too, they may venture out of doors, buckle on their snow 
shoes, and,’ by boring holes in the thick ribbed ice of 
Mackenzie’s River, set their nets, and drag many kinds of 
fish ‘* into day,” which, from their enormous size, would 
be regarded as monsters in the finer climates of the South. 
In this way they may partake of many a savoury meal, 
and we had eveh, we confess, the curiosity to inquire, 
whether the ancient ‘sons of the mist”? might not now 
and then be permitted to season their fish with a welcome 
dram of Fairntosh. But no; whisky is too bulky an arti- 
cle to be carried so far, and, besides, would be exceedingly 
hurtful in a climate where the thermometer stands below 
zero. Water, therefore, must be the sole beve of both 

officers and men, with the exception of two solitary gal- 

lons of wine, included in the Bill of Lading, for the arctic 
circle, and which are hushanded for a carousal at the ap- 

proach of spring; and previous to prosecuting the ulterior 

objects of the expedition. 

In spring Captain Franklin, and his old companion Mr. 

Back, who goes out on promotion, with one half of the 

party, will proceed down Mackenzie’s River, and from 

thence explore the coast to the westward, as far as Icy 

Cape and Behring’s Straits. Here Captain Beechy is 

appointed to force a passage by the coast, meet the party 

and convey them to China in hie vessel, the Blossom, 

which is at present fitting out at Deptford, and will by and 

bye proceed to double Cape Horn, with the view of getting 

into the South ‘Sea. On the other hand Dr. Richardson's 

rty, including Mr. Kendal, who was assistant surveyor 

in Captain Lyon’s late expedition, will seperate from Cap- 

tain F, at the mouth of Mackenzie's River, to explore the 

country stretching to the eastward, as far as the Copper. 

mine River. In this excursion, the extensive track of 
mountain country abeunding in copper ore and fields of 
coal, will oceupy much of our townsman’s attention. The 

Forfarshire botanist, Mr. Drummond, accompanies: the 

expedition part of the way, to collect botanical and zoolo- 

gical specimens; and the liberality of Government has 

provided an able naturalist to assist Captain Becchy, so 

that the natural history of this division of our American 

dominions bids fair at length to be effectually investigated. 

After landing Captain Franklin at Canton, Captain Beechy 

will take in provisions and return to Bebring’s Straits the 
following season, with the view of succouring Captain 

Parry; and should that hardy mariner appear on the 

coast, or should he even leave landmarks behind him, we 

need scarcely allude to the eager interest, we had almost 

said feeling of veneration, with which these monuments of 
the progress of sci will be approached by our weary, 

far-travelled countrymen. 

The above particulars have been gleaned from conversa- 
tions with our excellent and accomplished friend Dr. Rich- 

ardson, and we have only to add, that from the judicious 
nature of the arrangements that have been formed, he an- 

ticipates none of the sad disasters that befel the expedition 

on a former occasion. From the sixteen sailors that went 

out last year, the most gratifying accounts have already 

been received, as well as from the agents of the Hudson’‘s 

Bay Company, who have formed depots of provisions 
along the whole route, and otherwise forwarded the views 

of the travellers to the utmost of their power. Indeed, 

the union of the two fur companies into one, under the 
name of the-Hudson’s Bay Company, is a most fortunate 
circumstance for the interests of science, and has enabled 

the Directors to remove stumblingblocks from the path of 
discovery that were nearly as formidable as the-rigours of 
the climate in the former divided state of the country. 

Thg want of the canoes whith were abandoned at Cape 
Turn-again, from weakness and fatigue, proved a terrible 
bar to the crossing of rivers ; but on this occasion a water 
proof canvas boat bas been provided, so admirably con- 
trived that it may be separated into ‘pieces which each of 
the party may stow into his knapsack or carry in his 
pocket ¢ 








Correspondence. 


QUICK CONVEYANCES. 
_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—-There is not any occasion for either canals or rail- 
roads for the conveyance of merchandise (they being in- 
animate objects) between Manchester and Liverpool. Those 








objects may be conveyed and reconveyed in a more expedi- 
tious manner. In mechanics it is well known and admitted 


as an axiom, that, if the power of moving bodies be given, it 
is easy to assign an obKque direction to the generated motion. 
It certainly requires some peculiarity of adaption of the 
means in converting rotatory into paralle] motion; but, when 
the motion given is direct or parallel, the simplest contri- 
vance, without materially abating its force, will be sufficient 
to change (not invert) the course of progression. By the 
power of gravity, an impulse is giver to all ponderous bodies, 
and the centre of that gravity imposes the direction. Sup- 
pose a square tube, the internal sides each four feet, whether 
composed of wood, cast-iron, or any other permanent ma 
terial were laid on the surface of the earth, between the two 
places; and that a carriage, or any number of carriages, with 
four wheels, .each four inches short of four feet in diameter, 
and the length of such carriages varied according to circum- 
stances: with one end made slightly air-tight, by springs 
mounted with leather, an@ introduced, with any required 
loading of merchandise, into one end of the said tube, and, 
at the other extremity, if three air-pump pistons, with spring 
valves, worked by a steam-engine, were applied to extract 
the atmospheric air, the carriages would be drawn along the 
tube with as much certainty and celerity as if drawn by a 
chain.* ; 
A bag of cotton, a balk of timber, or a hogshead of sugar, 
imight thus be conveyed the whole distance in a few hours, 
and might be received, with perfect safety, at the termina- 
tion of its course, by a steel spring trap. 
Though this period may be rightly termed the age of spe- 
culative improvement and adventure, this scheme is not of 
that origin: it is the result of many years’ mature delibera- 
tion, and has been repeatedly and urgently submitted to pri- 
vate and public consideration fifteen years ago. It is now, 
with fearless confidence, obtruded on general notice; the 
chief motive being a disinterested wish to promote public 
benefit, by the most simple, ec ieal, flicaci 
method. The experiment may be made upon a short dis- 
tance, at comparatively small expense; and I most anxiously 
implore the unqualified attention of our merchants and ma- 
gistracy to the suhject.—Yours, &c. INVESTIGATOR, . 
14, Concert-street, Liverpool, Feb. 17, 1825. 
PS. If extreme swiftness, or the movement of extraordinary 
weight, were required, it would be quite easy, at the same 
time, to apply a propelling power behind the carriages. 


* Has our speculative correspondent thought for a moment 
of the immensity of the vacuum which it would be nece: 

to create? His plan, on a small scale, may be practicable, 
and something of the sort has been lately brought forward 
asa new mode for the conveyance of letters; but we have 
heard of the suggestion long before it appeared in some of 
the ~7 <a works with which the country abounds. 
—Edit. Ka : 











IMPORTANT CAUTION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING HERALD. 
Sir,—I shall be obliged, by your inserting in your journal 
the following communication, which is occasioned by the 
melancholy death of Lady Mostyn. I send you this in the 
hope that it may be the means of saving some fellow-creature 
from a similar accident, and shall be glad to see all possible 
Fublicity given to it. 

People in general are not aware of the very greatdanger of 
jumping, or even of dropping from any vehicle in rapid mo- 
tion; they imagine that it is almost the same thing as Jjump- 
ing from it while it is in a state of rest. But the danger is 
much greater. I shall endeavour yriefly to explain the prin- 
ciple whence this danger arises, in hopes that all who read 
this statement will be so impressed with it, as to call it to 
mind should they ever be in a situation to require it. At the 
moment when a person parts from a vehicle, the body is 
acted upon by fwo forces. One is that of gravity, which would 
bring it to the ground by its own weight, in the same man- 
ner as if the carriage were at rest: the other furce is the im 
pulse given by the motion of the vehicle; so that the body 
strikes the ground with the velocity (or violence) given it 
by these compound forces; and hence the dreadful conse- 
quences which generally follow from jumping out of a car- 
riage going at full speed. Now, if a person have the presence 
of mind to sit still, and even should be thrown out by the 
carriage being overturned, the danger is not near so great as 
that arising from jumping from it; for the very obstaele 
which overturns the carriage, must, at the instant, in some 
degree stop it, and deprive it of a great part of its velocity; 
so that the person thrown out strikes the ground with 
little more velocity (or violence) than that acquired from 
gravity, or the weight of the body. It should also be recol- 
lected, that in nine cases out of ten where horses run away 
with a carriage (especially a four-wheeled one), they stop 
without overturning it, as they necessarily, in a short time, 
are exhausted of wind, and cannot continue their speed. 
These facts are daily confirmed by experience, as all readers 





of the public journals must perceive. In hopes that this may 
be a caution to many, lam, &c. L. Cc. 


Cambridge, Feb. 1. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
SS — - — 
MR. HENRY BELL. profit and pleasure, is entirely overlooked and neglected, SETTING THE TEETH ON EDGE. 


—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 


81n,—Several stray numbers of your excellent and 
useful miscellany lately fell into my hands by acci- 
dent. I have read them with great pleasure, and some 
profit; and since I have been able to summon courage 
enough to address you, I hope you will not be offended 
thet I frankly and honestly express my opinion of your 
work. This, Sir, is the age of periodicals,—we have them 
pouring in upon us from all quarters, not by /wos and 
threes, but by dozens and scores; we have them of all 
kinds and charact ligious, moral, and political; of 
all shapes and sizes; and, what is better, of all prices, 
from the aristocratic and genteel demand of six shillings, 
down to the plebeian and vulgar charge of three-halfpence. 
I have seen and read more or less of almost the whole of 
the periodicals of the present day, and I hope you will 
not suspect me of an attempt to flatter you, when I say, 
that, in my judgment, none of them contains so much 
useful instruction and agreeable amusement in the same 
Mmited compass, and for the same money as yours; and 
in a commércial age and country like this, the last men- 
téoned quality is no slender recommendation. 


I do not mean, however, to fill my paper merely with 
eompliments on the general excellence of your publica- 
tion, although, ‘in the outset, I could not avoid it. My 
attention has been particularly attracted by an article in 
your number for Tuesday, 9th November last, in which 
you have, with much good sense, humanity, and philan- 
thropy, introduced to the notice cf your readers the case 
of a very meritorious, but much overlooked and neglected 
jedividual, Henry Bell. I understand, from the article, 
that you share this merit and honour with the editor of 
the Blanchester Gasctte. I have no wish to step between 
you, for the purpose of awarding to each his fair share of 
bonour and merit; but I certainly think that you both 
deserve the gratitude and the thanks of every man who is 
a true friend to the best interests of his country, to the 
happiness of mankind at large, and to every thing that is 
laudable and praiseworthy in civilized society. 

Men ef genius have, in all ages and in all countries, 
complained loudly of the neglect and ingratitude of their 
contemporaries. They have commented in terms of glow- 
ing indignation on that disgraceful selfishness which in- 
duced mankind to enjoy the profit and pleasure, resulting 
from the exertion of their talents, without bestowing on the 
inventors that honour and reward which is so justly their 
éue. Much of this is, no doubt, to be ascribed to their 
own self-esteem. Men of genius, like men who want 
genius, are apt to fal) into mistakes in estimating the ex-. 
sent of their own talents, the merit of their own disco- 
veries, and the benefits which have resulted from them ; 
but, making all due allowance for the exaggeration 
arising from this source, every person, who is conversant 
with the history of those men whose inventions and dis- 
eoverics have conferred important benefits on the human 
race, must be perfectly aware that these complaints are 
substantially true and correct; and, should the memories 

of your readers fail to recal to their recollection former 
examples, they have a case in point (as the lawyers say) 
ef no asdinary kind, before their eyes, at the present 
moment—Henry Bell, a man whose talents and invention, 
er, perhaps, to speak more correctly, his fortunate and in- 
genious application of a previous invention, has been the 
means of eonferring on mankind one of the most important 
benefits which the history of science records; who has 
excated a new era in the history of navigation and com- 
merce, and facilitated the means of intercourse between 
the wost distant quarters of the globe in a manner and 
by means which the most ingenious and enlightened 
gpecudator of former ages did not dare to anticipate ; and 
yet this max, from whose talents thousands and tens of 
thousands are every day reaping a plentiful harvest of 





allowed to struggle with all the accumulated evils of age, 
disease, and poverty; while not a man of that immense 
mulzitude, who are in the daily enjoyment of those im- 
portant advantages which his genius hus conferred on his 
native country, on Europe, and on the world, ever thinks 
of bestowing on him a single shilling of that wealth which 
he has been the principal means of creating—with the 
single exception of the magistrates of Glasgow, who, to 
their honour be it told, have bestowed on him an annuity 
of £50 a year. 


I have long been of opinion, Sir, that, if we do not 
speedily bestir ourselves and do justice to Mr. Bell, by 
discharging, in part, at least, that claim which he has 
on the gratitude and liberality of the British public, and 
thereby prevent these things from being recorded in the 
pages in history, the suns and daughters of a future 
generation will curse our ungrateful selfishness and neglect 
—laugh to scorn all our pretensions to wisdom and libe- 
rality, and vex themselves by a vain regret that they did 
not live in our days and enjoy our opportunities. This view 
of the subject was forcibly impressed on my mind, during 
the course of last summer, when the whole country re- 
sounded with the fame of departed genius; when the most 
exalted personage in the three kingdoms united in feeling 
and sentiment with the humblest mechanic, for the lauda- 
ble and truly honourable purpose of paying respect to the 
name and talents of James Watt, by the erection of a 
monument ‘to transmit his memory to future generations. 
I thought this a very fit season to bring forward the claims 
of living merit, and to remind the public, that, while they 
displayed so much zeal to honour departed genius, they 
ought to take care not to incur the reproach of allowing 
a man to staryetn obscurity, whose claims on the gratitude 
of the British public are almost equal to those of James 
Watt, but whose good fortune has not been equal to his 
merits, and who, therefore, really stands in need of some 
assistance. For this purpose I addressed a letter to the edi- 
tor of the Glasgow Chronicle, with a request that it might 
be inserted in his paper, in the hope that the attention of 
the public might thereby be directed to the case of Mr. 
Bell, leaving him at liberty to make whatever alterations 
he thought necessary, or to keep it out, and call the at- 
tention of the public to the matter in any other way he 
thought more effectual. The letter never appeared; the 
subject never was mentioned in the paper. What was 
the reason of so obstinately neglecting a matter of 60 
much interest and importance, I never learned. Our 
Glas,zow editors have too much patrician feeling to allow 
themselves to notice the communications of plcbeian cor- 
respondents. Youu and your brother editor, however, have 
given a new proof of the truth of the old proverb—‘* A 
prophet is not without honour, except in his own country.” 
You have done ample justice to the merits of Mr. Bell, 
and I hope your example will be followed by all those 
who have the same means of engaging the public atten- 
tion. I would entreat the editors of all periodical pub- 
lications to remind the public, from time to time, that 
Mr. Bell has conferred an important benefit on his coun- 
try, for which he has as yet received no reward, although 
he has reduced himself to poverty by those experiments of 
which the public is now enjoying the advantage. By 
means, something like these, I would fain hope that the 
people of this country will eventually be induced to do 
justice to Mr. Bell, and that no future son of genius, 
when contemplating his fate, will have reason to repeat 
the bitter malediction of Burns, when lamenting the fate 
of poor Ferguson : 


“ My curee upon your whinstane hearts, 
Ye Glasgow gentry ; 

The tithe of what ye waste on cartes 
Wad stowed his pantry.” 


—!I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 





—— 
TO THE EDITOR 

Sir,—I should wish to know, through the medium of 
your valuable Kaleidoscope, what is the reason that the 
noise occasioned by the filing of iron, or any other work 
of the kind, takes effect upon the teeth of man, more than 
any other part of his body, and which of the five senses is 
disturbed thereby ?—Yours, &c. QUESITOR. 
¢ Our correspondent is informed, that we do not pre- 
tend to explain the phenomena which is the subject of his 
note; but we shall take an early opportunity to insert in 
the Kaleidoscope some very curious instances of the man- 
ner in which the teeth of different individuals have been 
affected, even to bleeding, by different sounds, or noises. 
—Eadit. Kal. 





Literature.—Our readers will perceive, by referring to 
our advertising columns, that a number of entertaining 
and useful works have recently been, and are shortly to be, 
published. 


The Beauties of Chess. 








$* Ludimus effigiem belli”.........00 Viva. 
ii 
SOLUTION TO GAME .XXxv. 
White. Black. 


1 Castle...... B—7-+4- 
2 Castle...... B—8-+- 
3 Knight B4..A—t-+- 3 King ......A—8 
4 Knight ....C—7 4 King ......B—8 
5 Knight Co—A—6-+- Mare, 

Or 1 Knight ....B—7 
2 Knight B4,..A—6-+4- 2 King ......A—8 
8 Pawo ......B—7-4-MarteE. 


1 King ......A—8 
2 King ......B—8 





[No. xxxv1.] 
The white to move, and to give checkmate in five moves. 


Black. 
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Co Correspondents. 


Errata in the Essay ‘On Satire,” in our last.—For “ ossima,’ 
read “‘ opima ;” for “‘longane,” read “ longam;” for “‘ Htigein,” 
read “ Eligein;” for “deo,” read ‘‘des ;” for *- nachruhona,” 
read “‘ Nachruhms.” 


(% The Editor having been last week summoned to attend 
the Lancaster Assizes, as a witness, whence he has not yet 
(Monday) returned, trusts that correspondents will not 
deem it a slight if their favours are merely and briefly ac- 
knowledged, without, for the present, pledging their inser- 
tion. We have received the communication of Xenco—S.5&. 
—X. Z.—J. C.—Claudian.—S. T.—Sifter.—S. Ww. 
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